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Caution and 


Conservatism 


HE Government has thought of plenty of useful things to do in 
its third year. The Queen’s speech, which on Tuesday opened 
the new session of Parliament, contained all that had been 

expected and quite enough to keep the politicians busy. On every 
one of the proposed subjects, new legislation is in principle welcome, 
and few of the projects should inflame party passions. These are 
substantial merits, and it was fitting that the Prime Minister’s speech 
on Tuesday displayed to the full all his talents of statesmanship and 
of lucidity. The programme is in effect one of wise and mild reforms 
appropriate to quiet times, and if the times were quiet there would be 
nothing but approval for it. But the assumption is unrealistic. If 
there is criticism, it is not that the measures are bad or useless. It is 
that they do not go far enough to match the pressing needs of times 
that may be far from quiet for Britain. 


There are two proposals requiring separate comment immediately. 
One concerns the basic division between the parties on nationalisation 
versus private ownership. The Government will continue to undo 
its predecessor’s socialist legislation by abolishing the Raw Cotton 
Commission. This can hardly encourage the calm and tolerance for 
which the Prime Minister once again appealed on Tuesday. For a 
government to undo its predecessor’s work should be, as Sir Winston 
argued, “‘ an exception to the rule ”; and this Government has already 
permitted itself several exceptions. But this is a small one. The 
nationalisation of cotton importing was never an integral part of 
Labour policy, and it was, in a sense, accidental that raw cotton buying 
was handed over to a statutory public corporation and not left, like 
other materials, to the wartime system of state trading by Govern- 
ment departments—in which event a free market could now have 
been restored, as for other raw materials, without any reversal of 
Labour legislation. The Opposition will be arguing about a formal 
point if it makes a great fuss in this case when other markets have 
been reopened quietly.enough. The Prime Minister wisely balanced 
his claim to this last “exception” by a welcome assurance that the 
Conservatives are determined to make a success of nationalisation for 
the railways and the fuel and power industries, and Labour should be 
able to moderate partisanship to an equal extent. 


The critical test of the Government’s skill in political conciliation 
is the major proposal of the Queen’s speech: the new attack on the 
housing problem. The scheme, summarised on page 406, is of the 
kind that might typically be expected from a coalition Government. 
The policy for slum property deserves a warm welcome, but in its 
immediate effects is essentially sugar on the pill. The crux of the 
matter lies in the normal houses, due to remain in use for many years, 
whose rents are controlled at the prewar level. This is a matter that 
touches the pockets of half the nation’s voters; and the problems 
involved are extraordinarily complex. But grossly uneconomic rents 
have become such barriers to a soundly based economy that their 
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removal is urgently necessary. The policy to which the 
Government has now screwed its courage is not one of 
trying to sweep away the evils of rent control ; it is to 
moderate them as much as it thinks possible without 
exposing itself to great unpopularity or to merciless 
partisan attacks. 


* 


The evils of. rent control ought no longer to need 
stating. They are of three kinds. First, it is illogical 
and unfair. Landlords, almost alone, are restricted by 
law to the prewar gross return on their property ; and 
two tenants may pay appreciably different rents for 
identical houses. Secondly, the cost of repairs has risen 
so much, in relation to controlled rents, that it is 
uneconomic to keep in good condition houses that will 
continue to be needed for a generation and more to 
come. Thirdly, the cost of living in a controlled house 
has become so low, by comparison with other prices 
and incomes, that people do not trouble to move, or 
to take in a lodger, when a house has more rooms than 
they would think worth paying for at the real economic 
cost. The result is to create an artificial shortage of 
houses, which the state tries to meet by extensive new 
building at subsidised rents; it therefore diverts the 
nation’s limited capital resources, so badly needed for 
productive investment, to a purpose that—whether or 
not it is socially desirable—is certainly secondary to 
the country’s economic survival through the moderni- 
sation and expansion of industry. 

The Government’s new policy concentrates, natur- 
ally enough, on the second of these evils. The necessity 
of keeping houses in good repair is the thing that 
tenants can understand well enough. What little is to 
be done to remove the anomalies of control is 
incidental. The permitted increases in rents will be 
very narrowly adjusted even to extra repair costs. 
There is no provision for financing the great backlog 
of repair work arising from wartime and postwar 
neglect, and the right to raise rents at all will be hedged 
round with strict bureaucratic controls. Indeed, in its 
anxiety to answer in advance any charge of favouring 
landlords at the expense of wage-earners, the Govern- 
ment has leaned so far backwards that it has almost 
fallen flat. The actual increases in rents will vary a 
good deal, but the overriding limit of twice the gross 
rateable value put on the new rents—which will not 
be reached in most cases—means that housing will still 
remain, relatively to incomes, much cheaper than it 
was before the war. The distortion of the country’s 
resources by uneconomically low rents will gradually 
be moderated but it will never, under this scheme, be 
removed. 

This is certainly not a distinctively Conservative 
scheme. It does not provide the benefits of a free price 
mechanism in which Conservatives believe. On the 
contrary, it is a compromise of the kind that many 
right-wing Labour leaders. would consider reasonable 
if they did not havé to answer to their more emotional 
followers. This does not mean that the Labour party 
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will let the scheme go without attack, and the Govern- 
ment deserves to be congratulated on going so far as it 
proposes. By the time rents are actually raised under 
the scheme, the next general election will hardly be 
much more than a year away. The risk of political 
odium, from so moderate a measure, ought not to be 
great, but even so it is a risk that politicians shrink 
from too often for this occasion to pass without any 
praise. 

It may well be that a bolder attack and a sharper 
rise in permitted rents would pay the Conservatives 
better. If they were going to incur any odium at all, 
they might as well have allowed rents to rise far enough 
to have a real chance of solving the housing problem. 
Whether they ever seriously considered doing this 
(and doing justice to the landlord into the bargain) is 
not known. But Mr Macmillan’s proposals show that, 
on this occasion at least, the Conservatives do not feel 
able to venture far outside the field of inter-party 
agreement. 


* 


It is too soon to say whether this tactic of minimum 
offence is the settled and deliberate policy of the Con- 
servative party. A much more important test of its 
intentions will be coming later in the session. It is widely 
believed that the Royal Commission on Income Tax 
has been asked to submit its report before thé budget. 
Whether that is so or not, it is apparent that the budget 
of 1954 will be this government’s only opportunity to 
undertake any reform of the present structure of direct 
taxation. Now if there is anything in the present state 
of the British economy that every conscientious Tory 
must want to reform, it is the inhibitions that the present 
taxes impose on precisely those qualities to which he 
looks for the economic salvation of the country, the 
sense of initiative and the freedom for enterprise of the 
individual citizen and of the private business firm. 
Unlike Socialists, Conservatives cannot console them- 
selves for any sluggishness or dejection, for any failure 
of adaptation or growth, that may be shown by an 
economy deprived of its mainspring by saying that all 
will be put right by the intervention of the state. They 
must want a reform, and as sweeping a one as is possible, 
of direct taxation. But tax reforms will be unpopular. 
The ordinary man in the street will not perhaps be quite 
so indignant about “bonuses for profiteers” as he would 
be about a doubling of his rent ; but very nearly. Yet 
if the Tories believe anything, they must believe that 
such a reform of taxation, by stimulating the whole 
economy, would in the end benefit the wage-earners as 
much as any other section of the public. 

It would be wrong to make any assumptions about 
the budget before it is opened. It may yet be a bold one. 
But if it were to be watered down to conciliate the 
opposition, then one conclusion would be plain. It 
would then be apparent that the division in British 
politics was not between socialists and non-socialists, 
between believers in the planned egalitarian society and 
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selievers in individual enterprise and’ diversity, but 
between two parties, both of which accept the basic 
principles of the controlled, over-taxed, anti-indivi- 
dualist bureaucratic state and differ only on the details 

their application. 

That might be good for politics. As has so often 
cen pointed out, British parliamentary institutions 
work well only when there is a wide area of agreement 
between the parties. But as Mr Attlee, with his usual 
i:mpidity of phrasing, said on Tuesday, “ the economic 
position of this country is the overall problem,” and 
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it is not likely to be improved if everybody settles down 
to acceptance of the present state of affairs, with the 
old mainspring of the economy so nearly broken and 
with no new one put in its place. If everybody does 
not think so, one would have supposed that Conserva- 
tives do. The public interest is more likely to be served 
by a clear choice between honestly held and courage- 
ously propounded policies than by any attempt to seek 
harmony at the expense of reality. The Conservatives’ 
proper role is to be real Tories, aot caretakers for the 
next Socialist administration. 


Paris on the Red River 


| AST week, for the first time for many months, the 
- French Assembly held a full-dress debate on Indo- 
China. The most significant part of the discussions was 
the statement in the speech of M. Laniel, the prime 
mit inister, of the -government’s profound conviction that 
there was no alternative to the present policy in Indo- 
China. All France is longing to end what is increasingly 
regarded as a sterile struggle. All France, inspired 
by motives that spring politically from the Right as well 
as from the Left, is coming to believe that the position 
in Europe demands the urgent return of French forces 
from the Far East. Yet the prime minister won a crucial 
vote of 317 to 251 in favour of continuing the war. 

Why ? And for how long can this verdict hold good ? 
Behind the answers to these questions lies the whole 
range of emotion and logic, cruel loss and inexorable 
fact which now dominates one of the most critical of all 
modern problems: can France really be relied upon 
0 go on playing the role in which circumstances have 
cast it since the war ? Both in Europe and in Asia, the 
other free nations desperately need French assistance. 
This is the background to all the recent renewal of 
serious doubt, abroad almost as much as in France itself, 
ibout French moral ability to sustain the war in Indo- 
China, when the national economy is so seriously dis- 
located; when the perennial political crisis has taken a 
serious turn for the worse during the summer ; and 
when, above all, the reality of the resurrection of 
Germany must soon bring to an end, one way or 
another, the period of procrastination over the Euro- 
pean Defence Community (EDC). 

M. Laniel was not defeated in the National Assembly, 
as some had feared that he might be. He won, in the 
sense that he accepted the successful compromise 
resolution which called on the government to observe 
three basic factors in regard to future French policy 
over Indo-China. It must develop the armies of the 
three Associated States to the point at which they are 
able to take over entire military responsibility from the 
French. It must seek to bring peace by negotiation. 
And it must ensure that sacrificesare justly shared by 
all the free nations. This resolution was adopted, how- 
ever, only because the alternative was recognised to be 


not an agreement that would lead to withdrawal, but 
surrender. For even those who are most passionate in 
their desire to ehd the war understand that an attempt 
to carry out an evacuation in the face of the enemy would 
almost certainly have two fatal consequences. In Indo- 
China itself it would probably lead to a colossal physical 
disaster involving heavy slaughter of French troops and 
civilians. In terms of world prestige and European 
politics, France would suffer a setback that would 
almost certainly offset any increase in its ability to stand 
up to a German renaissance that might be obtained 
by the return of the rump of the army from Indo-China. 
Surrender, in fact, would defeat its own ends. The 
Red River flows through the heart of Paris. 

In spite of the doubts and hesitations which have 
become so prevalent in the last few months, therefore, 
France will for the time being continue the struggle in 
Indo-China. But there should be no misunder- 
standing—as every recent comment from Paris makes 
it clear that there has been in the past—of the differ- 
ences between the way the French regard this evil 
necessity and the way it is seen by their friends. The 
resolution adopted by the Assembly was a vote to con- 
tinue the war ; but its nature was essentially defeatist. 
It presupposed that a serious bid would be made, and 
sooner rather than later, to negotiate with the Com- 
munists in Indo-China on almost any terms. And it 
drove home with final emphasis the fact that the 
French are not prepared to engage in the fight against 
Communism just for its own sake. In the past, French- 
men have regarded the war in Indo-China as a purely 
patriotic effort in defence of what were at first regarded 
as vital French national interests. But now the game no 
longer seems worth the candle. Victory would merely 
mean full independence for the Indo-Chinese, and the 
French cannot help beginning to feel that they have 
been led into making a heavy sacrifice for a myth and a 
shadow. 

It may seem strange that the logic of this argument 
is only now having its full effect on the mood of France. 
It is stranger still that the gap between the primary 
motives of the French and their allies has not been 
more fully acknowledged in the past. When countries 
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combine together in a common cause their basic 
reasons for doing so are seldom quite the same. In the 
case of Indo-China, however, the seven years for which 
the war has dragged on and the remoteness even now 
of any possibility of final military victory have com- 
bined to widen rather than to narrow this divergence 
of purpose. And this has happened, perhaps inevitably, 
at a time when events both in France and in Indo- 
hina have been reaching what may yet prove to be in 
each case a critical turning point. 

Thus, the second question to be asked about last 
week’s vote is: how long will the decision to fight on 
endure ? In Indo-China, the campaigning season is 
opening slowly. From the Red River delta, General 
Navarre has done his best to hit at Viet-minh supplies 
and concentrations. Now being reinforced for the first 
time for several years with nine additional battalions, 
drawn in part from Germany, the French forces are in 
a stronger state to withstand attack but in no position to 
launch a victorious military offensive. On the other 
hand, however discomforting the suspicious attitude of 
the Vietnamese to the French Union may seem in Paris, 
the political outlook on the anti-Communist side is 
possibly healthier as a result than it has ever been. 

Against this edifice the Viet-minh are generally 
expected to launch at any moment their strongest attack 
so far. There are forecasts of hard pressure on the Red 
River delta area and a renewed Communist drive into 
Laos and possibly into Cambodia. The aim of both 


‘sides, it appears, may be to reach a position of strength 


from which to negotiate by next May. But whether or 
not the Communists are willing to engage in real 
bargaining, there can hardly fail to be yet another sharp 
and critical re-examination of the position next summer 
by the French parliament. 
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When that: takes place, France will have passed 
through a period of several months in which its ils ons 
with the Federal German Republic are likely to be the 
dominant political topic. More is likely to have }-cn 
said, in the same vein as Sir Winston Churchill’s speech 
at Margate on October 1oth, about the alternative \ ys 
of rearming Germany if the EDC fails to materia 
Much water will have flowed under the bridges of 
Saar. But, short of some unforeseeable change, French 
policy will continue to rest on the two pivots on wh -h 
it has lately seemed to turn—in Asia an intense de: 
for an armistice, and in Europe an intense dislike {or 
any new commitment which the British will not «iso 
undertake. For Britain, it is arguable whether further 
progress in western organisation is more urgent than | )\c 
need to ensure the holding of the front in South-Eas: 
Asia. But it is certain that, just as these twin problems 
are now deeply interlocked in the French mind, they 
must also be regarded as mutually dependent by 
France’s allies. 

Whether rightly or wrongly, there is a growing belic 
on the Continent that the German is becoming a more 
urgent problem than the Russian ; yet it is no use press- 
ing the French to ratify EDC without regard to the 
existence of Indo-China. If pressure is to be brought to 
bear, it must take the form of extra help or guarantees 
either in Europe or in Asia. It cannot ignore the link 
between the two. As to what should be done, it stil! 
remains true that an Anglo-American guarantee, for 
instance to keep forces in Europe at least equivalent to 
those of the Germans, or a wider British commitmen! 
to the EDC, would cost little compared with a disaster 
in Indo-China. For, if the French increasingly doub' 
the value of their own sacrifices in the Far East, their 
allies can less and less afford to do so. 


aoe 


State Farming in Practice 


HE theoretical issues of land nationalisation have 
now been debated for well over a century: A 
radical approach to the “ land question ” was the badge 
of progressive thinking throughout the nineteenth 
century and was founded on a respectable basis of 
classical economic theory. This theory, by recognising 
and defining the element of natural monopoly in the 
ownership of land, fathered a host of schemes for the 
confiscation of “surplus” land values which became 
the pet nostrums of Liberal politicians. The Labour 
party, when it arrived on the scene, readily assimilated 
these teachings to its own more rigid doctrines of public 
ownership ; and successive Labour manifestos have 
included land among the “basic” industries which 
wall eventually be taken over by the state. 
Despite its impressive pedigree and its relatively 
broad appeal, the traditional case for land nationalisa- 
tion has now lost most of its force even in Labour 


thought. This was made clear at the party’s Marga‘ 
conference, where the proposal to include lanc 
nationalisation in the next party programme wa: 
opposed not only by the late Minister of Agriculture 
but by the spokesman for the Agricultural Workers 
Union, and was heavily defeated. Sir Hartley Shaw- 
cross did indeed wake the echoes by entering a ple: 
for the taxation of agricultural land values; but his 
suggestion has meaning only if it is interpreted in 2 
wholly novel way. Agricultural rents have shrunk. 
with inflation, to a point where they are clearly and 
admittedly inadequate for the landlord to carry out his 
proper economic function. - If anyone is to be addi- 
tionally taxed, it should be those occupiers whose rents 
are too small to stimulate them to utilise their land 
fully. In this case, Sir Hartley’s proposal has merit ; 
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This changed situation dees not destroy the case for 
‘and nationalisation ; but the case that now exists is 
based, paradoxically, on a reversal of traditional views. 
(he problem is not that the landlord waxes fat but 
‘hat he has grown too thin. It is his poverty not his 
capacity that afflicts British agriculture. Since small 
family farms are still predominant, agriculture remains 

-avily dependent for its fixed capital on private land- 
yrds. Since agriculture was starved of new capital 

r many years, its requirements now that food pro- 
uction has to be increased are particularly heavy and 
rgent. Since, finally, private landlords cannot provide 
\dequate capital, the state—it is argued—should assume 
ieir responsibilities. The argument is strongly rein- 
forced by the fact that the taxpayer already provides 

rge subsidies for capital improvements on which he 
rets nO returns. 

[he main exponents of land nationalisation in recent 

‘ars have thus been agricultural technicians, such as 
the late Sir Daniel Hall and Dr C. S. Orwin, basing 
heir case on the need to improve farming efficiency. 
By taking over the land, the state could not only pro- 
ie much needed capital ; it could also reorganise the 
osolete layouts of many holdings; it could create 
larger and more economic units, suitable for the use 
’ modern machinery and management methods ; and 

could provide more openings for the trained products 
' agricultural colleges. On the other side of the 
jebate, it is contended that “ farming from Whitehall ” 

yuld clamp down on agriculture an elaborate system 
bureaucratic management that would be inefficient, 
stly, and exasperating. 


> * 


While the debate has been carried on at this theo- 
retical level, the state has slowly but steadily become 

ie largest rural landlord in Britain. The Forestry 

mmission owns about.2 million acres, the Crown 
Commissioners own about 355,000 acres, and the 
Ministry of Agriculture itself owns 217,000 acres. 
Other large areas are owned by public and semi-public 
bodies such as the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. More- 
wer, these estates, not being liable to death duties, 
provide opportunities for long-term scientific manage- 
ment which are unfortunately not open to private 
landlords. 

The Ministry of Agriculture’s land is managed by 
the Agricultural Land Commission, a public body 
specially created for this purpose in 1947. The com- 
mission’s holdings have originated in a great variety 
of ways. About 100,000 acres is land originally 
acquired by the Forestry Commission but more suit- 
able for farming than for forestry. Another 21,000 
acres consists of disused airfields. One large estate 
in Wales, accepted by the Treasury in lieu of death 
duties, accounts for 38,000 acres. The land that the 
state has acquired specifically in order to increase food 
production totals 37,000 acres. Most of this was 


originally requisitioned during the war by the county 
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agricultural committees, but some of it has been 


acquired since under powers given in the Agriculture 
Act of 1947. 


This rag-bag of holdings has presented the com- 
mission with difficult problems of management. -Most 
are marginal land, consisting of hill farms, rough wastes, 
and disused commons. Their fixed equipment was 
usually in bad condition and in some cases (such as 
the airfields) was totally lacking. The commission’s 
work therefore cannot be judged by normal criteria. 
But its experience, recently summarised in its sixth 
annual report (HMSO, 2s. 6d.), does make possible 
some tentative conclusions about state farming in those 
areas where private ownership is least successful. 


The commission is unquestionably a good landlord. 
Its first concern has been to put its properties in good 
repair and to provide them with adequate fixed equip- 
ment. The repairs bill alone has come to over {£500 
for five-sixths of the farms that have been tackled. 
Over five years, it has amounted to almost two-thirds 
of rent income. The commission has now orcanised 
nearly all of its land in self-contained units, and about 
40 per cent (compared with a negligible proportion 
when the commission took over) is described as in good 
order. Much still needs to be done to the rest of 
the property. 


* 


The commission’s expenditure has been much 
heavier than that of private owners managing similar 
land. Its investment per agricultural acre has been 
twice or more the “hational average. This is partly 
due to the arrears of neglect which had to be made 
up, but the commission’s standards are also high in 
relation to the poor intrinsic quality of most of its 
holdings. For instance, though most of its properties 
are remote, they are probably now better served with 
piped water than the general run of farms. This is 
commendable in itself; but it raises the question 
whether part of this investment ought not to have gone 
into more productive land where it would without 
doubt yield a better return. 


The commission is not required to pay its way and 
has generous financial backing from the Treasury. It 
considers improvements “ primarily from the point of 
view of food production, although due regard’ is paid 
to economic factors.”” More bluntly, it is able to make 
losses which would cripple completely a private land- 
lord. Over the five years the commission has managed 
to earn a small surplus on its English properties after 
meeting all management expenses and allowing for 
depreciation, but before paying interest on its capital 
to the Treasury. The Welsh sub-commission has 
done considerably worse and has a large “ above-the- 
line” deficit. In fact, its rent income has fallen well 
short of its expenditure on repairs and management 
alone. 

It is clear that ‘state farming on marginal land is 
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liable to prove expensive for the taxpayer. The com- 
mission ingenuously states that “ apart from capital,” 
its work does not impose a heavy annual charge on 
the national revenue. But £200,000, inclusive of accu- 
mulated interest, of the capital advanced to it by the 
Treasury has already been written off as a loss. More- 
over, the commission gets the same benefits as private 
owners do out of the subsidies available for hill farm- 
ing and marginal land, which it has utilised on a 
generous scale. This must be set against the com- 
mission’s success in expanding production. It has 
improved its properties enormously and regrouped 
many of them into better economic units. It has, quite 
rightly, farmed directly only a small minority of hold- 
ings which were not suitable for immediate letting. 
Its vacant holdings have been let to those tenants who 
are able and willing to farm the land to its full capacity. 
Rents have been raised considerably in the effort to 
get an adequate return and to stimulate production. 

The commission was intended to give first attention 
to improving food production, but it is clearly time for 
broader economic considerations to be taken into 
account, especially if the ambit of state farming is to 
widen further. Besides its management functions, the 
commission has the duty of advising the Government 
whether it should acquire additional land. It has 
examined eight problem areas, comprising 110,000 
acres, and its reports show that much of this land is 
in a poor way. The commission, however, has been 


Proud Borrower 


NCE upon a recent time, a private investor set out 

from his home in the west to seek good risks in 
underdeveloped countries. On his first night on a 
strange shore, he sought his fortune in the bar of the 
Palm Palace Hotel. Here he fell in, first, with a fine 
iandlord-politician of the place, and later with a fellow 
countryman in business there. 

“Investment here ? ” said the first. “‘ Our land is 
crying out for it. You are welcome. We need a dam 
for our great river and a hydro-electric station beside 
it, so that we can settle peasants and run factories ; we 
need our marshes drained, some silos and a new port ; 


_we need cement, paper, and fertiliser plants; there 


is no road to the interior, but would you be interested 
in our minerals?” 

“Investment here ? ” said the second. “ Don’t touch 
it. I cannot move for the red tape of ill-run depart- 
ments ; my profits are frozen at will ; my right to hire 
and fire is tampered with, not only by law but also by 
politicians who press me to sack their opponents. I 
am up against disregard of undertakings ; a long-term 
operational agreement that I made only last year is 
already being questioned because someone thinks I 
ought to be able to afford better terms. Take my advice 
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cautious in adding to its responsibilities and has recom- 
mended that only about 10 per cent of the investigated 
land should be acquired; the Minister, still more 
cautious, has so far acquired only one small area. 

Public ownership in the form provided by the com- 
mission is one of several possible methods of improving 
marginal land. The basic question is not how the land 
should’ be owned but how far the need for more home- 
grown food justifies investment that cannot yield a 
full economic return. If such investment is to be on 
a large scale, there clearly comes a’point at which public 
ownership is better than heavy capital subsidies to 
private owners: But it is not clear that this point has 
been reached or ought to be reached. The experiments 
in state farming should for the present continue on a 
small rather than a rapidly increasing scale. The 
results so far suggest that it is in practice neither so 
good nor so bad as the opposing theorists claim. It 
does offer advantages in management, particularly in 
areas where land is at present badly fragmented among 
many owners. Its danger, in its present form, is that 
it will lead to a wasteful outlay on odds and ends of 
land which do not warrant rehabilitation. Since there 
is plenty of underfarmed and undercapitalised land in 
Britain, any future state acquisitions should therefore 
be directed towards, at any rate, the better type of 
marginal land. That would at least provide a more 
varied experience on which further nationalisation can 
proceed cautiously, if at all. 


and Shy Investor 


and the next plane for countries that offer better 
security.” 

This conversation might have taken place anywhere 
in three or four continents. Both in sovereign states 
and in dependencies all over the world, would-be 
Lorrowers for purposes of “development” see no 
incompatibility between setting their cap at the new 
investor and, simultaneously, behaving without con- 
sideration to the old, In fact, the talk took place in the 
Middle East, and, since this is the destination of a large 
trade mission which is leaving London next week, the 
examples given in this article are all taken from there. 
They are given subject to the comment that all can be 
matched elsewhere. 

Concrete examples are available in almost every 
Middle Eastern state. Lebanon, for instance, proclaims 
its anxiety to attract investment from overseas, but is at 
the same time engaged in expropriating an urban 
electricity company without proper compensation. 
Syria, though less keen on new foreign investment, is 
joining with Lebanon in squeezing the two foreign oil 
pipeline companies that enjoy transit rights through 
their lands for better terms. Saudi Arabia, which 
sees the Arabian American Oil Company as an 
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inexhaustible source of benefits, seldom tires of 
renegotiating recent agreements in quest of better 
terms. Iraq may yet carry out threats to nationalise a 
foreign electricity company without compensation, for 
loss of profits. Almost everywhere in the Middle East, 
Dr Mossadegh’s battle with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany is vested with such an aura of nationalist triumph 
for Persia that its reverse aspect—the deterrent that it 
‘onstitutes to further foreign investment—is ignored. 


* 


General Neguib’s Egypt, however, offers an interest- 
ing potential exception to the rule. The Egypt of his 
predecessors was even more apt than its neighbours to 
throttle foreign enterprise in the name of nationalism, 
regardless of its need for foreign capital. In 1947 and 
1948 it passed anti-foreign company and mining laws 
that caused many foreign concerns to put a brake on 
development and some to withdraw from the country 
altogether. Today, the Neguib . government has 
instituted a new production council and a committee 
for the investment of foreign capital, and the chairman 
of the two bodies has publicly remarked that “if we 
want to understand how to attract capital, we must study 
what we did that caused it to flee.” The new government 
has revised the mining law, is talking of amendments to 
the companies law, and has produced a new law on the 
investment of foreign capital in economic development 
projects that is meant to protect the investor against 
the freezing of his assets. 

These moves present so sharp a contrast to the blind 
nationalism of past policy that most Egyptians have not 
been able to go into reverse overnight, and foreign 
investors still hang back because they see the survivors 
among their predecessors handicapped by the acts of 
fficials who have not caught up with the new thinking. 
But a start has been made. 

The underdeveloped countries have their retort to 
many of the complaints. It was voiced at a panel dis- 
cussion held at the International Bank in September on 
? the problem of creating in underdeveloped countries a 
! climate conducive to foreign investment. Its spokes- 


man was the Egyptian Minister of Finance, 
who asked : 


You demand transferability for both profits and capital. 
But are you doing the necessary to enable importing 
countries to earn your currency or are you, by trade 
barriers, barring them from earning it in an honest way ? 
You complain of labour legislation. But is it too much 
for the people in less developed countries to claim the 
right to a bite of the cake that is produced there ? 


Naturally, there is a happy mean in such matters. 
But the chief reason why it is not yet attained in under- 
developed areas, and why the investor with money to 
place remains shy of commitments there, lies more in 
the waywardness and xenophobia of the countries that 
wish to borrow than in the present practices of the west. 

Local myopia is often founded on beliefs and preju- 
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dices that have nothing to do with economics. The 
Arab, Persian or Egyptian, however keen to attract 
capital, judges that he can behave as loftily as he likes 
to the West because he has suffered at its hands and is 
owed compensation. A second premise is that he is 
indispensable. These two ideas have been encouraged 
by western behaviour—by greedy concessionaires of 
Ottoman days, by teading figures in two world wars 
who represented the Middle East as “ vital to western 
interests” but failed to establish any impression that 
Middle Eastern interests also were at stake, by oil com- 
panies that paid a royalty of three cents a barrel until 
they sensed that the Middle East was discovering the 
better terms secured by Venezuela, by politicians who 
partitioned Palestine and then—in Arab eyes— 
acknowledged guilt by paying conscience money 
towards the upkeep of its refugees. 

In recent years the twin premises have been further 
encouraged. One end-product of such enterprises as 
Mr Bevin’s Middle East Office, President Truman’s 
Point Four, the United Nations’ agency for the relief 
of the Arab refugees, and President Eisenhower's 
recent grant of $43 million to Persia, is an enhance- 
ment of the conceit that western bounty is due as of 
right, and that, no matter how often’ western street 
names are torn down and American or British offices 
sacked, the West will turn the other cheek. Normally, 
the technique for a concern needing capital is to dis- 
play the security and yield obtained by earlier investors. 
Underdeveloped countries, in their arrogance, offer no 
such attractions, and the would-be lender is under- 
standably shy. 


* 


He is also held back by another big consideration, 
All categories of private investor—whether individuals, 
fiduciaries responsible for insurance and trust funds, or 
corporations whose managements are responsible to 
stockholders—look, when investing abroad, for one or 
more of the classic inducements to invest. Of these, 
one is a large and sure market ; the biggest markets 
being in the west, the investor abroad has tended to 
put his capital into raw materials that he can market 
at home, that are really an extension of his home 
economy and that bring local benefits only as a by-pro- 
duct of his operation. These conditions are not on 
offer in the Middle East today ; it wants the other side 
of the medal. 

An alternative inducement is the financing of part 
of the enterprise by local participants. In the Middle 
East, however, the absence of the habit of investment 
in any project offering a small but regular yield has 
long been proverbial. Your Egyptian, Persian or 


Kuweiti wants at least.a 30 per cent dividend ; mis- 
trusting his neighbour, he also wants it quickly, and 
completely within his personal control ; he therefore 
puts his savings into land, houses or merchandise. He 
does not see that his participation would carry weight 
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with foreign lenders, and is querulous about the dimen- 
sions of American aid to Western Europe as opposed 
to American aid to himself. A wider move than has 
yet been made to establish joint-stock companies in 
collaboration with western lenders would vastly increase 
his country’s prospects of capital development. 

The American government’s idea in launching aid 
programmes for underdeveloped countries was that 
public aid would fade away and private investment 
step in. But what happens in Western Europe is not 
happening in the Middle East. Nor will it happen 
quickly. Especially in xenophobic countries, the private 
investor is not the man to whom to turn for basic 
requirements such as vast irrigation schemes or net- 
works of communications. As Sir George Schuster 
pointed out in the discussion at the International Bank 
already quoted, “the scope for private investment 
capital, and the things that need to be done to open 
the way to a fuller flow of private investment capital, 
are quite different.” It is unrealistic to hope for the 
latter without first providing the basic capital works 
that will make investment pay, and to finance these 
recourse must undoubtedly be had to continued foreign 
public aid. Yet here, at least in the Middle East, is 
the threat of a vicious circle. The greater the public 
iid that is proffered from the West, the more lasting 
the Middle East’s belief that the West is under an 
unredeemed obligation to it. 
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But compromises are not beyond the bounds of 
imagination. At a meeting last spring of the Finance 
Ministers of the Arab League there was some talk 
of an Arab Development Bank, and some at least of 
the propounders of the idea envisaged International 
Bank participation not only in its capital formation but 
in its management. Here is a germ that, if developed, 
might produce a new type of mixed Internationa! 
Finance Corporation undertaking major works. Such 
public bodies offer a double advantage ; they are, owing 
to their strength and spread, more proof than privaic 
companies against the risk of expropriation that is at 
present the main deterrent to individual investors, a: 
they are the essential forerunners of the mixed priva: 
companies that are—until underdeveloped territorix 
give birth to a large body of indigenous savers anc 
investors—the best answer to their need for capital. 


Until he gets that answer the new private investo: 
will be a scarce commodity there. He may poke hi: 
head round the door, but, after colloquy, he will ten 
to leave in search of the better risks that are to be hac 
in the western lands themselves. The remedy lic: 
in the hands of the “ underdeveloped” peoples, but it 
shows too little sign of being used. Indeed, their rich 
men, far from setting the example for a local chang: 
of investing habits, are prone also to place their privat: 
investments in those countries of greater security. 
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Notes of the 


Bewildering the Opposition 


\ J OTHING could have given the new Parliamentary 
N session a better start than Sir Winston Churchill’s 
mmaculate speech on Tuesday afternoon. He gave co- 
herence to the Government’s programme, put the Opposi- 
tion on its mettle, and greatly heartened his own followers. 
Problems had seemed to be multiplying both at home and 
abroad without any apparent prospect of early solution. 
ihe problems remain, and truth to tell, some of the solu- 
tions are as distant as ever. But the activity promised in 
the Queen’s Speech, followed quickly by Sir Winston’s 
eloquence, the White Papers on housing and agriculture, 
ind a variety of Bills—including those on the reserve forces 
and judges’ salaries as well as the expected Regency 
Bill—revealed the Government in a more purposeful mood 
than some of its followers were prepared to expect. 


The Conservative backbenchers are happy, above all, 
because Mr Macmillan is judged to have produced a housing 
rolicy that is saleable in the constituencies. This verdict 
seemed to be confirmed by Mr Morrison when he rather 
ponderously condemned as propaganda a “ popular” ver- 
10n of the White Paper issued for sale to the general public. 
‘or all his constitutional conscience, one doubts whether 
Mr Morrison would have bothered about the publication 
if he thought that its arguments could easily be answered. 
The speed with which the Government followed up the 
Queen’s Speech seemed to take the Opposition by surprise 
ind probably accounts for some inconsistencies in its early 
reactions. On housing, the promising thesis that the Tories 
are putting money into the pockets of the landlords was 
ibruptly sabotaged when Mr Bevan claimed that the plan 
would fail because landlords would not find it profitable to 
take advantage of the repairs increase. Nor, remember- 
ing the recent history of council house rents, will Labour 
necessarily be grateful either to Mr Bevan or to the authors 
of “Challenge to Britain” for laying so much emphasis 
n “ municipalisation” as the answer to the repairs problem. 


Sir Winston Sadder But Wiser 


Ta sadness was unmistakable in the passage of the 
Prime Minister’s speech on Tuesday in which he 
referred once again to his project for a meeting of heads of 
governments, . The “cruel. problems” of east and west 
could not, he admitted, be laid to rest by such personal 
meetings, which might, indeed, lead to “a still worse 





deadlock than exists at present” ; and he touched a deep 
chord in a silent House of Commons when he added: 
Time will undoubtedly be needed ; more time than some 
of us here are likely to see. 
This was a-very different thing from Sir Winston Churchill’s 
brave words in May, when he assured the Commons that 
“at the worst, participation in the meeting would have 
established more intimate contacts.” The pennant that the 
new Garter knight then raised on his lance is still gently 
fluttering, but its now faded colours. no longer draw all eyes. 
Sadness is in place if Sir Winston, under the pressure of 
events—or advisers—has lost the bright vision of a great 
career crowned by a personal victory over the dark powers 
of war. But relief is also in place. In the past six months 
the Prime Minister’s cloudy concept of top-level talks has 
itself helped to make the international situation—to use his 
own words—“ more baffling.” If it is now to be jettisoned, 
the sharp edges of the real position will be seen more clearly. 
It seems, however, that a new illusion may now arise ; to 
over-simplify can be as misleading as to becloud. The 
Prime Minister’s speech on Tuesday contained a passage in 
which -he declared it reasonable to conclude that 
internal prosperity rather than external conquest is not 
only the deep desire of the Russian peoples, but also the 
long-term interest of their rulers. 
He is undoubtedly right to put into the scales the Soviet 
peoples’ longing for a better life. But his words will 
strengthen the hold on many minds of the false antithesis, 
according to which a country such as the Soviet Union must 
be either openly aggressive or genuinely peace-loving. So 
great is his influence that these words are already being 
widely cited as a new gospel of hope. Yet all the bitter 
experience of eight postwar years has shown that the men 
in the Kremlin, without firing a single gun, can wreak vast 
mischief in many parts of the world. There is no necessary 
contradiction between a policy of “all mischief short of 
war” and the easing of the Soviet people’s burdens. On 
the contrary, the more hammers and sickles can be thrown 
into the wheels of the free world’s economy, the faster will 
the relative position of Malenkov’s subjects improve. 


Moscow Will Not Talk 


WwW: it malice, or mere coincidence, that brought the 
new Soviet Note to London a few hours after Sir 
Winston Churchill had told the House of Commons of his 
hope for an early and favourable answer™to the West’s 
“conciliatory invitation” to a conference at Lugano ? 
There was nothing conciliatory about the reply—if, indeed, 
it can be termed a reply, for it made no reference either to 
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Lugano or to the new date (next Monday) set by the western 
governments after their disappointment over October 15th. 
Firm omissions seem to be the new Soviet method of 
dodging the irksome business of actually saying “no.” 

“No,” however, remains the burden of its argument. 
The Note toils tediously over the same ground that was 
covered in that of September 28th, grubbing up again every 
conceivable reason for not holding a conference on Germany 
and Austria. The brevity and restraint of the western 
invitation sent to Moscow last month have had no visible 
effect. The calculated discourtesies, ponderous polemics, 
and ingenious omissions of the Note suggest that it is 
primarily intended neither for the governments to whom it 
is addressed nor for their peoples, but for publication east 
of the iron curtain. » 

The impossible conditions which the Soviet Note of 
September 28th attached to any kind of discussion have 
now, with a visible effort, been made a little more 
impossible. Fantastic as it may seem, it now appears that 
Molotov could not bring himself to sit down to a talk about 
Germany without a previous assurance that the free world’s 
defences were being dismantled in areas as remote as the 
Middle East. What would be his reaction—and that of 
German and world opinion—if the western powers matched 
this obstruction by refusing to discuss Germany unless 
Russia abandoned its military bases in such countries as 
China, Hungary, Poland and Finland? Further invita- 
tions from the western side can hardly serve any useful 
purpose. Moscow does not want to talk ; it made that clear 
in September, and it has now said it again in terms which 
drag the whole exchange down to rock bottom. There, it 
seems, it must stick. 


Operation Rescue 


R MACMILLAN has hit on an apt title for his new 
housing policy. Essentially, it is a vigorous and 
fairly comprehensive attack on the problems presented by 
old, decaying, and sub-standard houses. No less than four 
million privately-owned dwellings, representing almost a 
third of the nation’s total stock of houses, are more than 75 
years old. While the Government has been busy building 
300,000 new houses this year, as many old houses may have 
deteriorated beyond repair. This paradoxical and futile 
situation could not be allowed to continue any longer. 
The Government’s policy for old houses falls naturally 
into three parts. First and most important is the amend- 
ment of the Rent Restriction Acts. Its object is to permit 
private landlords to charge a sufficient increase in rent to 
carry out adequate repairs. The method adopted was sug- 
gested in 1951 by the Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors, which pointed out that the statutory deduction 
allowed in estimating rateable value provided a rough but 
fair measure of the cost of maintaining and repairing 
houses in 1939. According to the recent report of the 
Girdwood Committee, the cost of repairs has more than 
trebled since 1939; the Government has now therefore 
decided that an increase in rent equal to twice the amount 
of the statutory deduction might reasonably be allowed— 
“ reasonably ” meaning that the Government thinks that 
voters can be convinced of its necessity. 
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The effect is that most controlled houses will become 
eligible for a rent increase of from {10 to £16 a year, with 
the proviso that the new rent may not exceed twice the gross 
rateable value. For many tenants an extra four shillings 
or six shillings a week is an increase of from §0 to 75 per 
cent, but this indicates the ridiculously low level of exisiing 
rents, not that the burdens on tenants will be heavy. More- 
over, the rent increase may be claimed only if a stipulated 
minimum, equal to six times the statutory deduction if 
spread over three years or three times this figure if spread 
over one year, is in fact spent on repairs by the landlo:d. 
The tenant is assured of an additional benefit out of his 
house. He can challenge the landlord’s right to raise the 
rent by an appeal to the courts, and he can at any time with- 
hold the permitted increase in rent (with the consent of the 
local authority) if the property is not maintained in good 
repair. These arrangements run the danger of fomenting 
a good deal of bickering and litigation. And it is difficult 
to guess how many landlords will think putting up rents 
worthwhile on these stringent conditions. 


Counting the Cost 


HE second part of the Government’s housing policy, 
T as outlined in the White Paper,* is concerned with 
houses ripe for demolition. The Government thinks that 
their number runs into hundreds of thousands. Local 
authorities are to be asked to draw up programmes of slum 
clearance for immediate action. At the same time, they 
will be empowered and encouraged to buy up slum property 
in advance of demolition, in order to keep it in a tolerable 
state of temporary repair meanwhile. This is a bold and 
wise proposal. 

The third element in the programme is designed to deal, 
by a mixture of prods and threats, with all those dilapidated 
houses (which are certainly numerous) that could be made 
reasonably satisfactory, but only at a cost which landlords 
are unwilling to incur. Local authorities will be given 
stronger and clearer powers to compel landlords to make 
their properties “ fit for human habitation.” At the same 
time, the conditions attached to the payment of improve- 
ment grants to private owners will be significantly eased. 

The Government’s proposals undoubtedly contain ele- 
ments of both a nice blend of political boldness and of 
acumen ; but their limitations are serious. They subordi- 
nate all other considerations to the one important aim of 
arresting the decay of old houses, and there can be no 
certainty that they will succeed. There is no real equity 
as between landlord and tenant, and there is no proper 
counting of the cost. They will impose considerable new 
burdens on the public finances, by way of improvement 
grants and subsidies for slum clearance and for the main- 
tenance of condemned houses by local authorities. 

This extra expenditure on old property would be entirely 
welcome if it were matched by reduced expenditure on new 
houses. The White Paper recognises that this heavy cost 
ought to be curtailed, but does hot show how it is going to 
be done. With Mr Macmillan still talking about the need 
to continue building 300,000 new houses a year, the next 
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step in housing involves a considerable extra call on the 
country’s resources, to an end that is worthy enough but 
ought to rank behind the need for industrial investment. 


Lords and Parties 


IR WINSTON CHURCHILL was pointedly silent on Tuesday 
S about the reference in the Queen’s Speech to the 
reform of the House of Lords. He is not the prime mover 
in this bit of Government policy. But having broached 
the subject in their last two election manifestos, the Con- 
servatives could scarcely ignore it. Some of the forecasts 
of early legislation are, however, obviously wide of the 
mark. During their years in opposition the Conservatives 
frequently laid down the doctrine that constitutional 
changes should be made by agreement and not by unilateral 
party action. At the moment the dictates of doctrine are 
reinforced by the practical hazards which would face a 
sovernment with a small majority trying to impose a consti- 
tutional reform. Any changes which the Conservatives 
forced through in this Parliament against Labour opposition 
would be almost worthless ; they might well be used as 
an excuse for total abolition of the House of Lords when 
Labour returns to power. 

The Government originally hoped to approach the matter 
through all-party talks ; early this year Mr Clement Davies 
iccepted the Prime Minister’s invitation to talks, but the 
Parliamentary Labour Party decided that Mr Attlee should 
decline. The next move thus remains with the Govern- 
ment, and clearly the phrase in the Queen’s Speech— 
“further consideration ”—was not chosen idly. Labour 
will not easily be brought to the conference table, for many 
Labour MPs feel that to assist in reforming the Lords would 
be to forfeit all right to abolish it later. But the Govern- 
ment must persevere and it will now be expected to 
disclose something of its views before the session ends. 
The normal way of doing so would be in a White Paper, 
which would presumably set out some fairly general prin- 
ciples, and on this basis the invitations to all-party talks 
could be renewed, perhaps with more hope of success. If 
Labour were to agree, the ensuing discussions would still 
be lengthy and the prospects for an agreed reform Bill in 
this Parliament are not bright. That being so, the Govern- 
ment is unlikely to hurry its deliberations and ministers 
night have been saved some future embarrassment if Sir 
Winston had made this clear at the outset. 

In framing their own ideas for the composition of a 
reformed second chamber, ministers would no doubt start 
trom the basis of the all-party talks in 1948. All parties 
hen seemed to be agreed that a revised chamber should 
include a restricted number of hereditary peers and a 
larger number of life peers and that women should be 
eligible to sit. To these broad principles the present 
Government would now presumably add some provision for 
university representation. It is this prospect that has 
reconciled many Conservatives to giving up the plan to 
restore the university seats in the House of Commons. 
But proposals for the composition of the Lords will be of 
little avail if the 1948 deadlock on powers cannot be broken. 
The Conservatives then insisted on a delaying power three 
months longer than Labour would concede. Many Con- 
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servatives are by no means ready to swallow the difference, 
slender though it must seem when set against the fact 
that unless the House of Lords is reformed by all-party 
agreement its future must always be in question. 


M. Bidault and the EDC 


EF is not M. Bidault’s habit to move so far ahead of public 

opinion in France that he risks being cut off. So the 
Spectacle of his full-blooded defence of the European 
Defence Community before the Council of the Republic 
last week is doubly reassuring. It shows, first, that the 
Foreign Minister will act on the assumption that there is 
life in the treaty yet, and secondly that public feeling is less 
hostile to it than had been generally asserted. He is to be 
congratulated on defending so bravely a cause that faint- 
hearted counsel is doing its best to betray. 

He insisted, it is true, that interpretative protocols must 
be signed, that the Saar problem must be settled with the 
Germans—if only provisionally—and that Britain must 
somehow be drawn even closer than it has already come. 
But these conditions are only difficult, not impossible, to 
fulfil. To meet Gaullist criticisms that the treaty would 
violate the constitution and destroy the French Army, 
M. Bidault was obliged to interpret its provisions very 
strictly. He might also have pointed out that an instrument 
which binds Germans strongly enough to satisfy French- 
men must also bind Frenchmen strongly enough to worry 
the Gaullists of the right and the Communists of the left. 
He might have gone on to show how this proposed defence 
treaty goes to the root of Western Europe’s difficulties with 
the full development of the coal-steel community, further 
economic integration, and the drafting of a constitution for 
a political community. Once complete sovereignty in 
defence is surrendered other steps become relatively easy. 
On this point Dr Adenauer and Signor de Gasperi have 
always been firm and clear. 

It is'a pity that French discussion of these matters still 
ignores one point that is much cherished by Germans who 
are genuine Europeans and democrats. It is that the EDC 
could help to solve a problem that haunts the mind of every 
German politician and soldier who has learnt the lessons of 
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the last thirty years; how is the young Republic, still 
struggling to recapture a decent tradition of parliamentary 
government, to control the forces and emotions that will be 
set in motion again by rearmament ? If Germans cannot 
trust themselves to control their generals, is it not to their 
credit that they should look to Europe to help them do 
so? That, certainly, is one of the thoughts prominent in 
Dr Adenauer’s mind. This mood in Germany will not last 
very long*if it is not understood outside ; but much can be 
made of it if M. Bidault and Dr Adenauer can set next 
spring as the date for ratification and Franco-German 


agreement. 


Mysteries in Soviet Germany 


RANGE things are happening in Soviet Germany. Field- 
S Marshal Paulus has allegedly repeated the familiar 
Molotov jargon in a much-publicised manifesto on the estab- 
lishment of a united Germany that will live—as proposed 
n Soviet Notes—on friendly terms with all “ democratic 
peace-loving states.” At the same time, a large-scale hunt 
for alleged “ partisans ” has been reported and a new effort 
has been made to induce the population to denounce 
enemies of the regime. 

Just before the round-up took place, new economic con- 
cessions were unexpectedly proclaimed. The prices of 
some goods sold off the ration by the state shops were cut, 
although it had previously been declared that this move 
could be made only if production increased. There is little 
likelihood that the workers have indeed raised their 
“norms,” as unrest has continued in the factories ever 
since the revolt of June 17th. The concession seems to 
have been made prematurely to pacify the population while 
the big drive against the opposition was in progress. The 
same motive may lie behind the use of Field-Marshal 
Paulus for propaganda purposes. 

More baffling than any other move is the sudden 
announcement that a “gold content” of 0.399902 -grams 
has now been fixed for the eastern D-mark in view of 
“the constant strengthening of its purchasing power.” 
This is, on the face of it, sheer nonsense. West Berliners 
continue to buy about four eastern marks with one western 
mark, though the Soviet zone currency has hardened 
slightly since prices were cut. It has quickly been noted 
that, if the “gold content” of the eastern mark is com- 
pared with that of the rouble, the sacred Soviet currency is 
“worth ” less than the satellite mark. This is lése majesté 
which Herr Grotewohl may have cause to regret. 


Power Politics 


‘HE glimpse of future power politics vouchsafed recently 
| by Mr Thomas Murray, a member of the American 
Atomic Energy Commission, has not attracted outside the 
United States the attention it deserves. Briefly, he suggests 
that the nation first able to produce and transmit atomic 
power for industrial purposes is likely to attract the 
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allegiance of countries seeking new sources of cheap power 
just as surely as the nation with most atomic bombs is 
likely to gather round it weaker nations without them. 
To put the point in more dramatic form; how would 
we feel if we knew that we had more atomic bombs than 
the Russians, but that they were able here and now to 
export to India, Japan, Burma and China plant for supplying 
atomic power to industry ? 

Put in this form, the question throws new light on the 
importance of deciding wisely what should be the priorities 
in the use of money and materials available for atomic 
development. Does the British interest, as seen from the 
cabinet room and the Foreign Office, lie in priority for 
military uses or in priority for industrial uses? The 
question is not easy to answer, especially if it is assumed 
that bigger and better weapons make peace more likely. 
Nor is it easy to decide how the effort being made by Britain 
in atomic development should be regarded as a Common- 
wealth concern ; yet, if Mr Murray is right, the fact that 
Britain is within sight of transmitting atomic power for 
industry should be a powerful attraction to wavering 
members. It is impossible to know in the present con- 
ditions of taboo and secrecy whether political considerations 
such as these are being pondered. 


Health Service Resources 


LTHOUGH a net total of something over £400 million is 
A accepted as the maximum that the taxpayer ought to 
pay for the health service, it is not accepted that this sum, 
reached so empirically, is distributed in the right propor- 
tions among the various branches of the health service. 
Nor is it accepted that the best value is being obtained 
for the present expenditure. A conference held last week 
under the sponsorship of the Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration had these two questions as its main theme. Many 
people think that the hospitals have obtained too large a 
share of the total budget. Yet as Mr Farrer-Brown pointed 
out in the first paper of the conference, the present alloca- 
tion of resources between the hospitals, the general medical 
services and the local authority services is broadly the same 
as existed before the health service and also broadly the 
same as exists in other similar countries. This does not mean 
that the allocation is sacrosanct. It is, for instance, cer- 
tainly arguable that bigger expenditure on the prevention 
of tuberculosis by local health authorities would save a 
far larger sum on the expenditure by hospital authorities 
on sanatoria. But the big share of resources allocated to 
the hospitals reflects the advance of medical knowledge 
and increased specialisation, and cannot rapidly be altered. 
Changes must come about, Mr Farrer-Brown emphasised, 
by decisions on marginal questions. -Although these are 
not unimportant, they cannot change the main pattern 
quickly. 

Whether value is being obtained for money is much more 
debatable. Nearly all those who read papers spoke of the 
economies that would accrue if the health service were 
unified instead of divided into three separate administra- 
tions. In his paper on manpower, Mr Goddard declared 
that a large part of a nurse’s time was wasted on unskilled 
or administrative work or, in out-patient departments, on 
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| asbestos cat 


Only an inhabitant of the lower regions could possibly have any use for an Asbestos Cat. But if our export 


industry are growing at a fantastic rate. 
Apart from its first great natural property 


turn it into many products. 


department received an order for one, they would scarcely turn a hair. Seriously 


It can be spun, woven and moulded. 


, the uses of Asbestos ia 


the fibrous structure of asbestos renders it easily adaptable to 
many uses, often in combination with other materials. 


We, ourselves, 


Amongst these are Caposite and Caposil, both Preformed and Plastic heat 
insulations, also Capasco Moulded Brake Linings and 


Asbestolux Incombustible Building Board. It is 


available as yarn or cloth, as mattresses for locomotive boilers and also has its uses in those transports of 


delight, the jet liners. 


Asbestos may solve some problem that’s proving a bit of a headache in your branch of industry. 
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think so, consult the people who know best about Asbestos . 


THE CAPE ASBESTOS CO. LTD., 114-116 Park St., London, W.1. 


If you 
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othing left to chance... 


CAP AXIALITY 


Correct distribution of 
light with Royal 
“Ediswan”’ Lamps is en- 
sured because perfect 
alignment between the cap 
and the glass envelope is 
achieved during assembly. 


The incorporation of a 
“‘register’’ accurately 
moulded into the glass 
during manufacture of the 
lamp makes correct fitting 
of the cap automatic. 


This is but one example of the 
intricate operations in the manu- 
facture of Royal “ Ediswan”™ 
Lamps, calling for the highest 
degree of technical skill and the 
utmost care and precision. 
Nothing is left to chance — only 
the finest materials are used and 
there is strict control at each 
stage of manufacture, 
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The Edison Swan Electric Co. Ltd., 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


Member of the A.E1. Group-of Companies 
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There’s a job coming through 


(we aren’t sure where) 


that calls for power 


(we re doubtful what) 


with close control 


(we don’t know why) 


in the smallest space... 


(we aren't sure how) 


Compressed air 
could save the day 


(we CAN be accurate about that!) 


If you need a piece of equipment which doesn’t exist to 


do a job that does— put the problem to Hymatic. It will fy YM A ] / C 


COMPRESSED AIR EQUIPMENT 


fall into willing hands. We like problems. They give us 
ideas. Readily producible ideas engineered to do the job 
you want. We are especially keen on problems which 


involve air valves and contro] mechanisms. We make The Hymatic Engineering Co. Limited, Redditch, Worcestershire 


mavens nr aR A 


lots of them. Write Hymatic, Dept. DU.4, 
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doing nothing. Moreover, it is widely believed that a great 
deal of proper nursing duties, such as the routine taking of 
remperatures and pulses, could be dispensed with, and 
sh the same could be said of some medical investigations 
4 treatment. 

fortunately, although the papers were mainly con- 
cerned with one aspect or another of the hospital service, 
they did not discuss fully the question of organisation, 
although one or two of them touched upon it. Under the 
present system, those who actually spend the money cannot 
be called to account for it by the users of the hospital or 
the taxpayer. Responsibility is divided, and it is no one’s 
interest to see that waste and inefficiency are stamped on. 
Without some drastic reorganisation of hospital adminis- 
tration, the hospitals will continue to struggle along from 
year to year, spending large sums and asking for more, 
and the taxpayer can do nothing but complain and foot 
the bill. 


Kenya’s Emptying Kitty 


‘HERE is mo secret about the object of the visit to 
| London now being made by Mr Vasey, the member 
r finance in Kenya’s Executive Council. He is hoping 
to negotiate the loan or grant-in-aid which is now so badly 
needed to make good the colony’s budget deficit. Last 
week, presenting the estimates for revenue and expenditure 
for the first six months of 1954, he showed that by the end 
of June Kenya’s revenue balances will have fallen from 
nearly £9 million to under £5 million in a period of 
eighteen months. This is the measure of the direct cost of 
the emergency. Both this year and during the first half 
of next revenue will probably almost exactly match other 
‘xpenditure. Kenya’s general prosperity has not yet 
iffered from the emergency as badly as the pessimists 
retold, and government revenue is not expected to fall 
t year. Nevertheless, there will be a deficit of {2 
million in 19§3 and another of £2 million is forecast for 
first half of next year. 
(here are three ways of stopping this deficit and the 
i sequent danger of inflation. Taxation could be raised ; 
; ut this might inhibit the agricultural and economic 
ansion on which the colony’s future depends. Social 
vices and other development plans could be drastically 
; but these are essential elements in the political 
rategy of the campaign against Mau Mau. Or help could 
- given by this country. , If it is not given, there is 
le hope of bringing to fruition the reconstruction plans 
; itlined by the Governor last month. Mr Lyttelton has 
4 0 choice but to say, as he has already done, that Britain 
3 ‘il stand behind the colony if need can be shown. 


Stretching the Intelligence 


ps have grown so accustomed to being harried by 
intelligence tests, at eleven or at the threshold of the 
‘my or of many civilian occupations, that they have come 
' b lieve not only in their efficiency—at least for others— 
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but also in the absolute fixity of each individual’s endow- 
ment. The bag of intellectual tricks with which the infant 
is born is his total complement until death. The validity of 
this concept of intelligence has been questioned fairly often 
by the experts, but their doubts did not reach the outside 
world. Now two articles in The Lancet of October 24th 
crystallise the objections to this assumption of a fixed 
quantity of intelligence. The immutable can now change ; 
it can expand if it is stretched. 

The idea that an individual’s IQ can grow over time 
revolutionises some of the current opinions about the 
measurement of intelligence, particularly about those tests 
which in measuring intelligence now attempt to predict 
attainment hereafter. It appears that far from being a fixed 
quantity, intelligence can vary considerably during a 
person’s life. Tests taken over a period on people of 
“superior intelligence” and on a group of mental defec- 
tives revealed considerable changes in intelligence, and in 
the case of the intelligent group the tests were made com- 
paratively late in life. Of the mental defectives several 
blossomed out into quite normal people, particularly when 
they were removed from an envifonment which was 
seriously adverse to their development. Indeed it appears 
from this series of investigations that during the formative 
years it is the exception rather than the rule for a person’s 
IQ to remain constant. 

This is encouragement indeed, even if it must cause 
some uncomfortable heart-searchings in those who have 
been putting their faith in these tests. The new findings 
do not mean that all intelligence tests should be scrapped ; 
they are, at present, more valid than any other method of 
assessing a person’s intellectual ability. But they are not 
final. 


Dilemmas for Persia 


NYONE who broaches today in Teheran the sore subject 
A of oil is told at once that nothing can be done unless 
some third party acts: at best, it must make a proposal, at 
least it must entreat the Persians to make a move. Other- 
wise national pride is at stake. and the government is 
impotent. The Persians, therefore, face a dilemma. They 
now know from the State Department’s oil consultant, Mr 
Herbert Hoover, junior, that their oil is a drug upon the 
market ; that Dr Mossadegh halted their best industry at 
a time when neighbours of Persia were only too well able 
to take its place ; and that, to get it moving on a scale that 
will: give them the revenue they need, they must consent 
to foreign participation at least in marketing the oil. Yet 
General Zahedi is caught between a Mullah to his right, 
thundering that he must not cede an inch to foreigners, and 
liberals to his left who say that he must earn oil revenue if 
Tudeh is to be kept at bay. 

’ Most men, caught in such a position, would take a chance 
in one direction or other; but Persians have been 
accustomed for se long in international affairs to the role of 
the wooed that they have forgotten how to play a more 
active role. 

In home affairs General Zahedi and his colleagues face a 
lesser but similar conundrum. Shall they or shall they not 
try Dr Mossadegh ? To do so gives him a chance to 
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exercise in the box and before the world his famous 
histrionic talent ; to refrain from a trial suggests that they 
hold back out of weakness. The most prudent thing to do 
would be to take a leaf out of’ Malenkov’s book and pop 
him into the oubliette with Beria. 


Peking’s Bait for Japan 


ne barter “trade agreement” recently concluded in 
Peking by an unofficial group of members of the 
Japanese Diet is another move in the campaign, sponsored 
in Japan by both Communists and leading business 
men, for the loosening of current restrictions on the export 
of strategic materials to Communist China. _The present 
agreement provides for a substantial quantity of Japanese 
exports, of which 35 per cent are to be goods now definitely 
subject to the ban on trade in strategic materials, 25 per 
cent goods not subject to any restriction, and the remaining 
40 per cent in doubtful categories. The agreement being 
on a barter basis, the Chinese have tacked the supply of 
materials most desired in Japan, such as coking coal 
and iron ore, on to the most obstructed section of the 
proposed Japanese export list in order to step up the 
pressure for removal of the controls. 

There is, of course, no difficulty in the way of exporting 
consumer goods from Japan to China, but for 
Peking’s determination to give priority to capital goods 
required for industrialisation, including armaments. In 
Peking’s comment on the trade negotiations it is explained 
that the Japanese must not think that they can, aS in the 
past, “ procure Chinese goods of high economic value for 
goods of little economic value not needed by China.” 

Chinese Communist policy in relation to Japan is to use 
Japanese industry’s need of raw materials from China as 
a lever both for obtaining currently prohibited supplies of 
capital goods and also for modifying Japan’s foreign policy. 


"Tt 


Fokyo is informed that 
if Japan were to sever relations with the Chiang Kai-shek 
gang, free herself from the onerous position of a satellite 
of the American aggressors and become a peaceful and 
independent state, then normal relations could be estab- 
lished between China and Japan. 
The present Japanese government is not willing to repudiate 
‘is existing treaty commitments for the sake of an uncertain 
commercial advantage, but there are many on both the 


left and the right of Japanese politics who listen gladly 
to the siren voices from Peking. 


A Nineteenth-Century Perspective 


B Y taste, talent, and sheer longevity, Lord Samuel is an 
especially suitable person to survey, in the widest terms 
and the longest perspective, secular changes in the climate of 
opinion. In the Hibbert Centenary lecture, now published,* 
he contrasts the preoccupations of 1853 with those of today. 
He notes those questions, then actively controversial, which 
have been settled: slavery, the duty of the state to intervene 
in the economic process ; the authority of science in its 
own domain ; the extent of the suffrage. He assesses, in 
defiance of all pessimism, the gains that these changes have 
brought. He isolates the questions unsettled from that time 
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to this—notably international and inter-racial relations— 
and the new problems of our own century: in the economic 
sphere the balance of world population and world subsis- 
tence, in the social sphere the divorce of work and leisure 
and the threat to the family. 

Progress, Lord Samuel affirms, has been real, but remain: 
conditional and precarious ; one recalls the saying that the 
most civilised of states is no further from barbarism than 
the most polished steel is from rust. Continued progress, 
escape from the threat of decline and catastrophe, depend 
not on abstract “forces” but on the “ perceptions, 
characters, ideas . . . action or inaction” of individual men 
and women, singly or in groups ; and therefore, ultimately, 
on the quality of their philosophy and religion. 

Even so brief a summary of an already highly distilled 
argument shows that Lord Samuel’s standpoint is essentially 
that of the nineteenth century. The individual is an indivi- 
dual, not a bagful of psychological Kilkenny cats ; reason is 
the Logos, not a rationalisation of infantile urges ; above 
all, society is what men make it, not what “historical 
process” dictates. Lord Samuel does not argue these 
questions ; he either states without argument or leaves his 
public to infer for themselves. Surely, however, it is here 
rather than in the overt subject-matter of current political 
and social debate that the main change is to be found 
between the nineteenth and the twentieth century outlooks. 
Whether this change, however deplorable pragmatically, 
matters so much as the less recondite shortcomings of greed, 
pusillanimity and sheer dimwitted confusion, of- which no 





*“A Century’s Changes of Outlook.” 
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Cambridge University Press. 
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Russia and the West 


IT seems certain that hostilities have actually commenced 
at the seat of war—that there has been an affair of out- 
posts—and that the Turkish troops have crossed the 
Danube in force. . . . All parties must, we think, be 
desirous of a peaceful solution of the difficulry—the princi- 
pals first, the seconds scarcely less. Russia must be 
anxious to back out, if it can be done without humiliation. 
The mistake she has made must be as obvious to herself 
as to the world. The whole public opinion of 
Europe is against her.... The Czar has succeeded 
in doing what scarcely any one else at the moment 
could have managed so effectually, and which assuredly 
was about the last thing he wished to do—has united in a 
cordial and honest understanding the two great nations 
of the West, the only two from which he can dread any 
serious check or any permanent control—the two Powers 
from -whose alliance he has everything to fear, from whose 
misunderstandings he has everything to hope. He must 
be most desirous to retrace such a step—to undo and 
escape from such a blunder. But a great Potentate and 
a proud man may be willing and resolute to persist in 
error and in wrong, if the way out of it is made too 
difficult or too humiliating. It is scarcely ever worth 
while to inflict shame upon a powerful foe: it rankles 
longer than even discomfiture or injury. If, therefore, 
Russia be as we suppose really desirous to concede what 
is required in order to settle the dispute, we do not think 
it unreasonable in her to ask that the appearance of 
threats or force should be withdrawn in order to enable 
her to retreat with comparative ease and honour. 


The Cronomist 


November g, 1853 
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century has a monopoly, is perhaps doubtful. But a survey 
which ignores it, however well-proportioned, lucid and just, 
somehow fails to achieve a complete relevance to the current 
Age of Anxiety. ; 


Better Holidays for Good Europeans 


“ie raising of the travel allowance from {£40 to {50 is 
| very welcome for its own sake, and also because it is 

t of the Chancellor’s policy of making the British “ good 
Europeans.” But has Mr Butler been generous enough ? 

As the average British tourist abroad spends less than 
{40 in any case, the present concession will cost very little 
in foreign exchange—a mere {2,000,000 in a full year. 
Even in 1951, when the travel allowance, until November, 
was £100, the average tourist still spent only some {£40 to 
{£45 including his fare, which means that he only spent 
about £2§ in the countries he visited. Businessmen are 
responsible for much of Britain’s expenditure on travel, and 
this part of the account is unaffected by changes in the 
wance. Thus when it was reduced to {25 at the 
beginning of 19§2, the effect on total travel expenditure 
was small: it fell from {£104 million in 1951 to £82 million 
in 19§2. Nor will the extension of the allowance to cover 
18 more countries, including Russia and Eastern Europe, 
make any appreciable difference to tourist spending. Travel 
behind the Iron Curtain is still restricted by the difficulty 
f getting visas—and those who can get the visas are those 
who, broadly speaking, need no allowance. 

If it costs little in foreign exchange to raise the allowance 
to £50, there would presumably be little increase in tourist 
spending if the limit were abolished altogether. The cost, 
such as it is, would be a small price to pay for the greater 
personal liberty of umrestricted travel. The serious 
obstacle to removing the controls is that it would permit 
movements of capital under the guise of tourism. But at 
least the allowance could be raised to the point where the 
limit Was inoperative for almost everyone but the mover 
{ capital. 


Blue-Shirts in Madrid 


‘ST week about 150,000 blue-shirted Falangists 
E converged on Madrid to celebrate the twentieth anni- 
rsary of the founding of their party by José Antonio Primo 
Rivera on October 29, 1933. The Falange national 
congress, of which these birthday celebrations formed the 
lourful climax, was the first to be held since 1939. But 
the proceedings and the speeches do not seem to foreshadow 
iny important changes in General Franco’s domestic 
policies to match the altered course in foreign policy repre- 
sented by his recent agreement with the United States. 

In recent years the Falange has deliberately been kept in 
the background. Its ardent members hoped, therefore, that 
the congress would herald their return to the seats of power. 
On the other hand, those who have been advocating more 
\iberal policies hoped that the congress might prove to be 
the Falange’s swan song. Both have been disappointed. 
ranco reaffirmed. the .Falange’s position as the only 
authorised political force in Spain ; but he did not offer it 
a greater share of political influence. He has stayed in 


power largely because of the success with which he has 
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played off the different contending forces within Spain one 
against the other. He is not likely to upset the equilibrium 
now by unduly encouraging any one of them. 

Some of the resolutions adopted by the congress—such 
as demands for “a more just regulation of wages,” for 
swifter agrarian reform, and for more equal distribution of 
wealth—reflect the interest in social and economic reform 
that has always characterised some sections of the Falange. 
They also hit the nail on the head ; in spite of some wage 
increases and a slight drop in the cost of living in recent 
months, wages in general continue to lag dismally behind 
the rising cost of living. The Falange’s espousal of the 
workers’ grievances, however, will not necessarily win it 
their support ; in the workers’ eyes the movement is too 
Closely associated with the Franco regime. In fact the 
pronouncements of the party and the actions of the govern- 
ment are two entirely different things. But General Franco 
may well prefer that the Falange rather than his political 
opponents should be the mouthpiece of popular discontent. 


Self-Righteous Herr Doktor 


R ERHARD, confirmed in office as Dr Adenauer’s 
D Minister of Economics, gives the tiresome impression 
that he is trying to teach Britain, the rest of western Europe 
and the United States that the Germans under his mini- 
stration have become the moral-economic leaders of the 
OEEC countries. In the process facts are becoming 
distorted. In a recent very one-sided account of German 
recovery in export markets, published under his auspices, 
the essential part played by American aid is not given its 
due place, while the British are shown quite unfairly as 
intent on keeping a competitor down whatever the cost. 
Dr Erhard himself has been proclaiming that the OEEC 
members must now follow the German example, and have 
the courage—it seems that no more than courage is needed 
—to throw exchange controls to the winds. This, he says, 
is Europe’s hour of destiny. The Council of the OEEC 
received his speech to this effect last week with poor grace. 

Fortunately for Germany the heads of the Bank deutscher 
Laender and the Minister of Finance, Dr Schaeffer, realise 
that something more than courage is needed before any 
drastic form of convertibility can be risked. Indeed, they 
are over-cautious in taking the first steps. Germany’s large 
reserves of foreign exchange, and the need to attract back 
foreign capital, would have justified a less niggardly decision 
on the transfer of earnings from foreign investment than 
that recently made by the financial authorities. 

Dr Erhard is on stronger ground when he and his sup- 
porters in the German industrial world criticise the method 
of co-ordinating European economies sector-by-sector that 
the coal-steel community has inaugurated. They demand 
wholesale integration, with policies co-ordinated in all 
financial, commercial and social fields, and an all-embracing 
customs union. Without actually mentioning France, they 
declare that no one country should any longer be allowed to 
maintain an artificial rate of exchange at the expense of its 
neighbours. This excellent advice will be appreciated in 
the United States, when Dr Erhard goes there shortly ; but 
the fact remains that Germans should not distort the 
causes of their recovery and should bear in mind that they 
are, in any case, not the best people in the world to lecture 
the French or the British. 
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Milk Marketing 


Sir—I was not surprised at the tone of 
your comment on my address the other 
day, because you seem to be most un- 
sympathetic to any proposals that 
farmers should make use of the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Acts to improve the 
marketing of home produced foods. But 
in your comment on milk you seem to 
me to have very incomplete understand- 
ing of the facts and this is surprising for 
a journal of your standing. 

You refer to the Board’s success in 
manipulating the milk market to get 
higher prices for producers. If by 
“manipulation” you mean improving 
the efficiency of production and market- 
ing, I agree. 

In 1933, a time of dire depression, it 
was vitally necessary, if production of 
milk was to continue, to raise producers’ 
prices. The Board succeeded in this, 
although between 1933 and 1939 con- 
sumer prices increased no more than the 
general index of food prices, and during 
that time the distributors prospered. 
No independent commission has found 
that the Board exploited the situation 
and used its powers unfairly at the 
expense of the consumer. Most have 
paid tribute to the value of the Board’s 
work to the industry as a_ whole. 
Incidentally, the Board does not insist 
on fixing retail prices of milk while 
Government subsidies continue and pro- 
ducer prices are guaranteed. 

You query the justification for resur- 
recting the marketing powers of the 
Board when producers are protected by 
the Government price guarantees. In 
your last paragraph you prophesy that 
the Board would rather shelter behind 
Government subsidies than deal with the 
problems that face the industry. In my 
remarks I made it abundantly clear that 
we believe the only ultimate protection 
to the industry lies in efficient production 
supported by enterprise in marketing, 
and we believe that even the guarantee 
of prices by the Government will not do 
the industry much good in the long run 
without these. 


In the final paragraph you pick on 
some important matters which can only 
be argued at length but not in a short 
letter. But I cannot let pass the point 
you make on quality milk, because you 
must be badly misinformed. The incen- 
tive to producers must be adequate 
otherwise the proportion of TB-free milk 
would not have been raised from 6 per 
cent in 1939 to over §0 per cent of the 
total output in England and Wales in 
1953, and the figure is still higher for 
Scotland. 


Similarly although you doubt the 
ability of the Board to expand the liquid 
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market, I must point out that in the first 
six years of our operations we were able 
to increase liquid demand by 20 per cent. 


In the light of our experience and the 
need of the situation as we see it in the 
future, this marketing organisation with 
its record of success and achievement 
must, I feel sure, have a big part to play 
under conditions of greater freedom in 
the milk market. Other suggestions have 
been made, but they generally involve 
more rather than less controls. You 
suggest that the Government should aim 
higher in milk policy. Does this mean 
that you favour public ownership, or 
control by public authority, possibly the 
continuation of the Ministry of Food, 
or merely a free for all? Tell us what 
you suggest, but please get the facts right 
first.—Yours faithfully, 

W. R. TREHANE, Vice Chairman, 
Milk Marketing Board 
Thames Ditton, Surrey 

[To get two facts right first, the Cutforth 
Commission (1935) was highly critical of 
the Board’s powers and wanted milk prices 
fixed by an independent authority. The 
Williams report (1948) said specifically that 
“it is wrong for control of the industry to 
be in the hands of séctional interests.” 
Secondly, freedom from tuberculosis is not 
by itself a full test of the quality of milk ; 
the incentives for quality are still inade- 
quate—for instance, there is no premium 
for butter-fat content.—EbITor.] 


BBC Goes VHF 


Sm—Your article of October 24th 
makes the claim that FM sound is 
more efficient than AM sound. To 
show that this is debatable, it is only 
neeessary to point out that the FM 
scheme apparently requires more 
transmitters than are needed to cover 
the country with AM sound on tele- 
vision service. 

There are two further points which 
should be corrected. It has been 
reliably estimated that it will cost the 
customer an additional £7 to £10 for 
a radio set having a satisfactory built-in 
VHF circuit. Considering that the 
average run of radio sets that are sold 
in large quantities cost between £15 
and {20, this represents an increase 
nearer 50 per cent than Io per cent 
on the price. 


Secondly, the article states that 
experimental services have been tried 
in other parts of the world; it would 
be nearer the truth to say that for up 
to fifteen years public services have 
been running in many- countries, 
including one or two European 
countries, With one exception, these 
services have been a complete failure. 
This failure is due simply to the fact 
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that the increased price of the receiver 
makes the service appeal only to a very 
few. ; 


Finally, if you consult any members 
of the retail trade, you will find tha: 
they would prefer money to be spent 
on alternative television _ service 
maybe even in colour—rather than on 
a limited market for expensive, hich 
quality sound broadcasting. —Yo,), 
faithfully, N. A. TWemiow 
Pye, Ltd., Cambridge 


Private School Paradise 


Sir,—Your Note of October 24th, in stat- 
ing that Surrey parents’ “ predilection for 
paying school fees is no reflection on 
the local education authority but a 
mirror of the county’s attraction for 
the middle class,” presents a one-sided 
picture of the situation. 


I can speak only from knowledge of 
schools in this locality, but here it is 
the case that the primary school teacher- 
to-pupil ratio runs to worse than 1 to 
50. What chance has any but an ex- 
ceptional child in such circumstances— 
and, indeed, has a teacher ? 


Even a clever child might be forgiven 
for falling by the wayside if an ill-timed 
absence caused him to miss a vital stage 
in the curriculum, for there can be little 
opportunity for that extra individual 
attention which would enable him to 
“catch up” again. Add to the above 
facts parents’ awareness that passes for 
grammar school are, in some cases, as 
low as I in 10 pupils and it becomes 
apparent that a desire for a_ private 
school “ gloss” is by no means the only 
motive in a parent’s mind. Surely any 
parent, seeing his child suffering under 
such disabilities, will try to make the 
effort to place him in a private school 
with an average teacher-to-pupil rati: 
of 1 to 17. 


It is high time that the authorities 
realised their grave responsibility for 
shortcomings which will have repercus- 
sions for decades to come, and pressed 
their claims for the priority for educa- 
tion which will enable this lamentable 
state of affairs to be corrected.—Yours 
faithfully, G. JOHNSON 
Coulsdon, Surrey 


Services not Servants 


Sir—Your amusing article on American 
household services seems to imply that 
automatic central heating is a novelty 
barely known in this country. This is 
hardly fair to British heating engineers, 
who have been installing automatic oi! 
fired boilers, in private houses as well 
as commercial buildings, for over 20 
years. 


I myself had an oil fired boiler, for 
central heating and hot water supply, 
installed in a small Worcestershire farm 
house in 1933, with all the automatic 
devices of thermostat and electric clock 
which your correspondent describes with 
such enthusiasm.—Yours faithfully, 
Birmingham MicHaEL Hope 
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Downward, Christian Soldiers 


THE NEMESIS OF POWER: The 
German Army in Politics, 1918-45. 

By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 

Macmillan. 829 pages, 50s. 


NV R WHEELER-BENNETT’S long 
i studies in German subjects are 
celebrated. For he moves like a connois- 
seur through the diplomatic and military 
history of Germany since Emperor 
William left it, fascinated by events and 
persons that he fears and dislikes, but 
finding much to wonder at or admire. 
He has wormed out the truth about 
Hindenburg, the wooden titan; re- 
captured the spirit of Brest-Litovsk as a 
crisis in  Soviet-German relations ; 
summed up the Munich tragedy with 
zreat power ; and now turns to the Great 
General Staff. This is the latest of four 
interlocking books that present an 
epitome of the history of Germany’s 
thirty years in the wilderness, history 
partly dug out of documents and letters, 
partly collected in day to day scrutiny 
ind experience of events: 

The book is too long, but the elegant 
‘tyle, the power to recreate people and 
situations, quickly carry one from the 
idmirable General Groener, who saved 
the Republic in 1919, to the despicable 
General von Schleicher, who wrecked it 
in 1932. And then one must go on 400 
pages to the end, to the ghastly picture 
t old Field-Marshal von Witzleben 
taking five minutes to die, suspended 
trom the meat-hook that Hitler ordered 

his rebellious generals, and to the 
tinal and deepest humiliation of the 
ificer corps—the order issued after the 
plot of July 20, 1944, by General 
Guderian, in obeisance to the Fuehrer 
ho gave him dead men’s shoes: 
I expect every General Staff Officer 
immediately to declare himself a convert 
or adherent to my views and to make 

i announcement to that effect in public. 

Anybody unable to do so should apply 

tor his removal from the General Staff. 
No chief of a general staff could issue 
such an order unless he knew that most 

its officers had been corrupted by 
years of compromise with evil, obedience 
to a crafty tyrant and selfish careerism. 
he best part of the book is the story of 
those years. It tells how the Army 
illowed the blackshirt SS to do its dirty 
work for it in the horrible purge of 
Roehm’s Brownshirts in June, 1934; 
how shortly afterwards the officers took 
the oath of “unconditional obedience ” 
to Hitler, which later so chafed their 
consciences when they saw the methods 
ot Genghis Khan being copied in Poland 
and Soviet Russia; how men like 
Generals Beck and von Fritsch were 
removed to make way for the lickspittle 


Keitel and the temporising von 
Brauchitsch ; how Hitler pushed these 
superbly trained men into a “tech- 
nicians’ quarantine” where they plotted 
politics while he planned battles. 

As a work of historical art the book 
has conspicuous faults. Its shape has 
been determined too much by those 
matters on which evidence is most 
plentiful and most interesting. The 
last third of it is virtually a history of 
resistance to the Nazis, giving much 
detail about events that have little to do 
with the declared theme of the book ; 
for example, the argument about the 
motives of von Moltke-Kreisau, many 
of the character sketches (good though 
they are) and much of the data on peace- 
feelers and contacts towards Britain. 
Little or nothing is said about the effect 
of Nazism on the rank and file of the 
Army, the relations between Army and 
SS divisions in the field and at home, 
the remarkable social and mental effects 
—to be observed in Germany now—of 
Hitler’s humiliation of the officer class. 
Mr Wheeler-Bennett likes, it seems, to 
study his history only at the “ highest 
level.” 

It looks, indeed, as if he had a number 
of episodes on which he was eager to 
write the best and the last word, chose 
the army in politics as the central theme, 
and then found that the episodes did not 
make a well-balanced play. But it really 
does not matter. The quality and 
scholarship are there and three of the 
episodes are superb. Best of all is the 
study of von Schleicher, wrecking from 
his office the whole relationship on 
which Weimar Republic and Army had 
flourished together, unconsciously 
smoothing the way for Hitler while con- 
vinced that he himself was directing 
events. Also excellent is “ From Stalin- 
grad to Normandy,” where the 
ramifications of the military and civilian 
conspiracy against Hitler are traced 
with notable clarity and a moving 
charity of mind; and next comes 
“From Fritsch Crisis to the Out- 
break of War,” which makes it even 
harder to decide what Britain and 
France could have achieved by resisting 
Hitler in 1938. Incidentally, this book 
establishes beyond doubt what could 
have been done had they opposed the 
return of German troops to. the 
demilitarised Rhineland in 1936. 

Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s tone is re- 
strained and cool; he sets out fairly the 
noble and strong elements in these 
Germans, only to sorrow at their hesita- 
tions and to mock at their hypocrisy. 
His moral judgments come, as they 
should, as the inevitable climax of 
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evidence. But one wonders here and 
there by what standard he is measuring 
these unhappy men. Their predicament 
is perhaps one that has not faced a 
British staff officer since the Irish 
troubles ; it behoves us to be cautious 
in judgment. What is remarkable is 
not so much the moral failure of these 
men as their lack of resolution or inde- 
pendence. There were noble characters 
among the July conspirators, and many 
broad minds in the narrow uniforms ; 
but the average mentality to which they 
had to appeal was that which “ thinks 
with its hand on its trouser seams.” 

Yet Germans can be proud of the 
gallant Major General von Tresckow, 
who said in 1944 under the shadow of 
the meat-hook: “We have done the 
right thing. Hitler is not only the arch- 
enemy of Germany, he is the arch- 
enemy of the whole world.” 


Duff Cooper Remembers 


OLD MEN FORGET. 
By Viscount Norwich. 


Rupert Hart-Davis. 399 pages. 2ls. 


E are not likely to get a more 

candid account, or a better written 
one, of the British Government in the 
throes of the Munich crisis than in these 
memoirs of Lord Norwich. As a politi- 
cian, Mr Duff Cooper (he prefers his 
commoner’s title throughout the book) 
had a reputation for indiscretion as well 
as for courage, and he now puts forward 
many passages from the detailed diaries 
he kept during the years leading up to 
his resignation from the Admiralty the 
day after the Munich settlement was 
announced. 

There is much here to fascinate the 
historian. The extent to which 
Chamberlain hugged the power to him- 
self in those fatal days, acting alone or 
on the advice of a few chosen colleagues, 
has never been more clearly shown. The 
Cabinet were told of his decision to visit 
Berchtesgaden only after the telegram 
had gone off to Hitler. At the peak of 
the crisis, when Chamberlain was at 
Godesberg, and it was decided that the 
British Government could no longer 
advise the Czechs not to mobilise, not 
the full Cabinet but a group consisting 
of Lort! Halifax, Lord Simon, Lord 
Templewood, Mr Malcolm MacDonald 
and Lord Inskip, were called together. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
worried not only by his responsibility for 
the Fleet, but by the possibility of having 
to divert merchant shipping from the 
Baltic, was reduced to ringing around 
Ministers’ offices to find out what was 
happening. Even this had no effect. 
“With some difficulty I got on to the 
Cabinet Office and spoke to Ismay,” 
writes Duff Cooper. “He told me that 
he himself had given my message to Tom 
Inskip, who had immediately got up and 
gone home to bed.” The actual terms 
of Munich, which brought his resigna- 
tion, were learnt by Mr Duff Cooper 
from the newspapers. 

The Prime Minister’s behaviour owed 
much, no doubt, to his own character 
and to his distrust of the resistant wing 
of his own party; but there was more 
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to it than an accident of personality. 
These memoirs provide the clearest 


evidence that has so far come to light 
of the degree to which the Cabinet 
system in its modern form tends to con- 
centrate power in the hands of the Prime 
Minister and one or two of his most 
trusted colleagues. The pressure of busi- 
ness means that more and more decisions 
are reached in Cabinet committees, and 
the full Cabinet becomes more and more 
a ratifying body. This development has 
usually been ascribed to wartime 
influences, but it was already in full 
swing in 1938. The dispute between Mr 
Chamberlain and Mr Eden over policy 
towards Italy was conducted in the 
foreign policy committee, and the full 
Cabinet learnt of it only when the 
Foreign Secretary’s resignation had 
become inevitable. (Mr Aneurin Bevan 
may have some interesting comments to 
make in due course of how this system 
operated when the Labour Budget of 
1951, which led to his resignation, was 
in preparation.) 

Mr Duff Cooper is equally forthright 
ibout his struggle, as Ambassador in 
Algiers and Paris, to get the British and 
Americans to recognise that General de 
Gaulle would inevitably be the real 
power in France after the liberation. 
Sir Winston Churchill’s attitude he 
ascribes to dislike of the General, but the 


American view reflected, he suggests, a 
lingering intention of “going back to 
Vichy.” He adds: 


It would be interesting to collect 


historical instances of harm that has been 





THE PRICE 
OF FUEL 
By I. M. D. Little (12s. 6d. net) 



























Since the war there have been recurrent 
coal shortages, causing unemployment 
and a breakdown of production in 1947, 
and the import of coal in three subse- 
quent years. This shocking history is 
not due solely to the failure of the 


National Coal Board to expand output 
sufficiently to satisfy an increasing 
demand. It is also due to the extra- 


ordinary inefficiency with which Britain 
consumes fuel in comparison with other 
countries. This in turn is the result 
largely of the misconceived and unco- 
ordinated pricing policies adopted by 
the three nationalized fuel industries. A 
reform of prices and tariffs constitutes 
the main part of the national fuel policy 
proposed here, a policy which is urgently 
needed if crises are to be avoided in the 
future, and if Britain is ever again to 
achieve the large coal exports of pre- 
war years. Such exports are needed far 
more now than they were then. 


By the same author 
A CRITIQUE OF WELFARE 
ECONOMICS 
21s. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


done by the reluctance of men to accept 

readily what they know they will have 

to accept in the end. 

Charles James Fox was one of Mr 
Duff Cooper’s early heroes, and some- 
thing of his spirit animates these pages. 
The fustian of politics is interwoven 
with a gilded thread of the ‘dinner 
parties and country weekends, of Bucks 
and Venice and the Riviera. And surely 
the shade of Fox was looking over Duff 
Cooper’s shoulder when he penned his 
glowing passage in praise of wine; oF 
when, haunted by fear that Chamberlain 
would yield even after Poland was 
invaded, he noted in his diary on Sep- 
tember 2, 1939, “ we went to the Savoy 
Grill. I felt I could eat nothing—but 
dealt very successfully with a cold 
grouse.” 

It was probably a mistake for Mr Duff 
Cooper ever to have left the Foreign 
Office for politics. He was never an 
outstanding politician, despite his 
courageous gesture in 1938. But he was 
a good ambassador. The parts of his 
book dealing. with his ambassadorship 
have a surety about them which the rest 
lacks. His acute powers of observation, 
his willingness to face unpleasant facts, 
the clarity of his writing, his sociability, 
were all assets which fitted him for this 
role. Had he remained in the diplomatic 
service he might have exercised a greater 
influence on events than was ever pos- 
sible to him in the struggle for power 
at Westminster. 


Somervell on Young on 


Baldwin 


STANLEY BALDWIN. An Examination 
of some features of Mr G..M. Young’s 


Biography. 

By D. C. Somervell. 

Faber. 135 pages. 8s. 6d. 

is not with the literary merits of 
Mr Young’s biography that Mr 


Somervell is concerned. He is outraged 
that, dealing with a figure who has 
become unpopular in retrospect, it 
leaves out so much of what should 
have been said in his defence, and 
he fears lest, since it is an “ official” 
biography, posterity will conclude 
that there was no more to be said. 
His chief complaints are two, a general 
and a specific. The general complaint 
is that far too much blame is left by 
Mr Young resting on Baldwin for the 
wishful thinking, the blind sloth, of a 
genération which he admittedly epito- 
mised but which he could not have 
changed. Mr Somervell hardly estab- 
lishes this thesis. One may think 
that Mr Young was oddly lukewarm in 
defence of his client and still believe 
that the verdict was sound. It is a 
sufficient defence of the man-in-the- 
street to say that his attitude is entirely 
typical of the rest of his generation. 
But Baldwin was Prime Minister, and 
the charge against him is that he 
accepted the state of opinion and did 
nothing to change it. Mr Somervell 
brings as little evidence to rebut this as 
Mr Young did. ite 

With the specific matter, the case is 
otherwise, This is the charge, to which 
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Sir Winston Churchill has lent hjs 
authority, that in his “ appallingly frank ” 
speech of November, 1936, Baldwin con- 
fessed to having put his party belore 
his country. Mr Young implied that he 
thought there was something in this. 
and even Mr Somervell is rather hesitant 
about it. But nobody who now reads 
the whole of the speech of November, 
1936, and who remembers the circum- 
stances in which it was made, ought to 
have the slightest doubt what it was : 

Baldwin was saying. “We were re- 
turned to office,” he was saying, “ in 
1931 on a pledge of economy. To be 
released from that pledge and to star: 
rearming when Hitler seized power in 
1933 would have required a dissolution. 
But the East Fulham by-election showed 
that we should have been beaten and . 


put in office, which would have damaged 
any party without advancing the caus: 
Clearly the only thing to do was to wait 
until we could get a mandate for re- 
armament, as we did in 1935.” This i 
not perhaps particularly noble, but it i: 
perfectly proper. On this count, Baldwin 
deserves a complete acquittal. 

The oddest part of the whole affai: 


is that neither Mr Young nor M: 
Somervell puts any weight on the 
episode of Baldwin’s life that most 


became him: the stubborn stoical self 
control with which he kept silent from 
his retirement to his death. 


The Philosophical 


Revolutionary 
WILLIAM GODWIN AND HIS 
WORLD 
By Rosalie Glynn Grylls. 

Odhams. 256 pages. 21s. 


eS life has its special way of 
~ making revered old men out of the 
most scarifying revolutionary writers 
As a bachelor of thirty-seven, William 
Godwin startled, shocked and inspired 
the England of 1793 with a work on 
Political Fustice that assaulted) al! 
political and social conventions; he 
ended his days forty-three years later 
as the pensioner of a Whig Government 
and a much-visited sage. In between 
he had married twice, had failed hope- 
lessly as a dramatist, a publisher and a 
father, and his hubris in explaining the 
fallacies of the marriage contract had 
brought down on him the supreme 
penalty of acquiring Shelley as a son- 
in-law. He was an individualist—even 
orchestras were condemned as an offence 
against individual expression. He was 
also an optimist, mén being kept from 
something near perfection only by tem- 
porary impediments. ‘These impedi- 
ments included all political institutions, 
which must be dispensed with as men 
developed frankness of speech and 
universal benevolence of action. This 
would come with universal education 
and the end of work: Like contem- 
porary thinkers on the Continent Godwin 








imagined that the coming of the machine 
age would finally solve the problem of 
work—“ ines will be our helots ”— 


and men would ‘have to put in perhaps 
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AIRCRAFT NOSE-DOCKS — 
in ALUMINIUM 





CORDON BLEU 


S.M.D. Engineers now build Aluminium Nose Docks to 
provide cover and facilities for servicing aeroplane 
engines — eliminating the expense of complete hangars. 
These “Wing Hangars” are easily transported, and 
erected; delivery is rapid and, of course, no painting is 
required. Let us send you details. 


ALMIN LTD - FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS 


FARNHAM COMMON 595 


Aluminium Hangars and Nose Docks are built by $.M.D. Engineers 
Ltd., of Slough, the construction company of the Almin Group. 


A fine liqueur brandy 


The choice | 
of a lifetime 


In the natural process of trial and error 









you'll find good reasons why so 
many men get a lifetime of 
pleasure from Player's 
*““Medium”’ 














Now available in 2 08. 
round airtight tins, as 
well as the flat pocket 
tins and 2 oz. pouches. 


MITRE CLUB 


THE STATIONERY THAT 
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new shade of blue, Here's the gift of the season— Mitre Club—the new 

in boxes including kind of notepaper that dors make writing easier! Every- 

matching envelopes one will be delighted with Mitre Club, with its specially- 

« price 5/6. processed satin-smooth surface that suits every kind of 

| PROM ALL REALLY pen. Choose Mitre Club Cabinets in the gay new Christ- 
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Wood-boring insects and destructive 
fungi cause enormous damage. Dry rot 


alone costs the country over {20,000,000 a 





year! How vital, therefore, with building materials 
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stillin critical supply, that modern structures should be use. It gives protection against dry rot, powder-post 
protected, newly felled timber safely stored for future beetles, furniture beetles, long-horned heetles and 
use and period buildings preserved. In all cases Mon- termites. Penta is easy to apply—to whole timbers 
santo’s wide range of ‘penta’ chemicals has provided by immersion, or by brush to woodwork already in 
some of the most effective of modern preservatives. service. It is produced by Monsanto in various forms 

“ PENTA”, the short name for pentachlorophenol, and is supplied only in bulk to formulaters and 
is the most powerful wood preservative in modern trade users. 


Monsanto General Preservatives for a variety of uses 

Monsanto preservatives are also used to protect adhesives, sizes, 
paints, leather, textiles, paper, rubber latex, inks and creams. 
Write now for full information, 

“ Penta” is one of Monsanio’s wide range of chemicals and piastics for 
industry. If you have an industrial problem which chemicals might help you 
solve — get in touch with Monsanio today ! 


MA MONSANTO CHEMICALS FOR EVERY INDUSTRY 


: MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED, 
WO MUM 53 Victoria Station House, 
Victoria Street, London, $.W.1. 





SA 
(*Registered Trade Mark) 


Silesters* for stonework, New stonework or 
stonework after cleaning can be treated 
with a hydrolysed solution of ethyl silicate 
(Monsanto Silester), rendering surfaces 
less prone to attack by atmospheric con- 
ditions. Atmospheric erosion of the fabric 
of older buildings containing sandstone 
can also be arrested by ethyl silicate. 
Where a calloused layer has become 
disrupted, the surface may be restored by 
trimming back to good stone and treating 
with ethy! silicate. In addition, a mortar 
formed of ethyl silicate solution helps to 
rebuild. the contour of the fabric, when 
the decayed stone has been removed. Full 
information available. 
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half an hour a day (an estimate sub- 
sequently revised to two hours). 

\liss Grylls’s book is not a life or a 
of Godwin’s thought, though 
ire sketched, Instead she has tried 
of the most difficult of literary 

to recapture the intellectual 

ite in which he lived. There are 
res in which she brilliantly suc- 
and there are many pleasing 
ies, but the account becomes too 
merely a catalogue of Godwin’s 
acquaintances. She has found 
ssting new material about some of 
ninor characters, but here again it 
yught in in a way that adds to the 
rsiveness of her general manner. 
ver, Miss Grylls has a habit of 


nmisfory 


ng facile comparisons with the 
nt day. By so doing she is not 
ring the early nineteenth century 


< inv nearer to her readers. 
il, Miss Glynn Grylls deserves to be 
because Godwin deserves to be 
mbered—as a personality in his 
right and as an influence on later, 
practical political thinkers—and 
people are now likely to read her 
to read him, Without the brilliance 
\ir Brailsford in his “ Shelley, God- 
ind their Circle,” but with her own 
1usiasm and occasional wit, she has 
i in review a gallery of very 
ish intellectuals. 


+ That Unfortunate 
Movement 
E FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


4 »y A. Goodwin. 


hinson. 192 pages. 8s. 6d. 


‘“T°HAT reminds one of the worst 
excesses of the French Revolu- 
And I presume you know what 

unfortunate movement led to ?” 

Worthing was too much embar- 
d to answer the Old Regime as 
‘resented by Lady Bracknell. But the 
ier of Professor Goodwin’s book will 

‘ast know what led to the Revolu- 
for in 180 pages he examines its 
; and discusses the course it took. 
iccount of the coming of the revolu- 
is similar to Georges Lefebvre’s: 

egins with an attempt by “ Privilege ” 

q { Provincialism to block essential 

7 unistrative and financial measures 
latedly proposed by Louis XVI's 
vernment. The desperate efforts of 
Brienne and Lamoignon to avert 

inkruptey were frustrated in 1788-89 
M. Laniel’s are today: the nobles, 
hereditary legal- officials, and the 
impions of provincial autonomy, may 

i said to have tried to start a Counter- 

4 olution, which was intended to antici- 
ite, but actually precipitated, the most 
ramatic revolution in history. 

Up to October, 1789, when a riotous 
nob insisted on escorting both King and 
! National Assembly from Versailles to 
q aris, Professor Goodwin’s story is as 

-\car as it is mecessarily concise ; but 
alter that, the general reader who has, 
in the publishers’ words, “made no 

Previous study of the particular subject,” 

is likely to feel bewildered, the victim 

rather than the student of a revolutionary 
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_ and less arduous. 


movement, carried along by the stream 
and confused by the cross-currents of 
events which are not self-explanatory, 
and which no author could hope to 
explain in such restricted space. 

The reader who knows the story will 
derive pleasure and profit from this 
scholarly interpretation of the fall of the 
monarchy, the war, and the terror: but 
for the beginner, trying to appreciate the 
personalities and the deeds of the “men 
of °93,” this analysis of their motives, 
though informed by the latest research, 
will hardly be sufficient ; he may feel as 
the disappointed reader of Conrad felt 
who, having expected an adventure story, 
complained that it was like listening to 
people in the next room talking about 
something happening outside. This is 
the more irritating. when “ outside” 
means bloodthirsty crowds bawling Ca 
ira or the Marseillaise, or the angry 
mutterings of the socialistic “ Bras Nus.” 
Nevertheless all that is needed to make 
this handy and inexpensive book attrac- 
tively useful to the “ unprofessional 


student” is the addition of a short 
historical introduction to the years 
1737-94. 


Potting Parliamentary 
Procedure 
EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY PRO- 

CEDURE. 
By Lord Campion and D. W. S. Lidderdale. 
Allen and Unwin. 270 pages. 30s. 
HIS book is produced by Allen and 
Unwin, but we are told that it is 
published by the _ Inter-Parliamentary 


Union. Lord Ruffside has written a 
foreword. It is a handbook on the 
parliamentary procedure of twelve 


European Parliaments (Egypt is in the 
list) and an attempt has been made, with 
considerable success, to reduce the 
information to comparable sectior® in 
the chapter devoted to each country. In 
each chapter the facts are arranged under 
the following headings: position of 
members ; basic organisation ; organisa- 
tion of time and business; rules of 
debate ; legislation ; financial procedure ; 
control of administration ; the committee 
system. Each of these main headings 1s 
further subdivided. Thus at a glance 
the student can learn under Section I, 
subsection 4, what are the privileges 
enjoyed by members in each of these 
twelve Parliaments. He may learn that 
in Denmark “ A number of free seats in 
the Royal Theatre at Copenhagen are 
available to members.” Drury Lane 
kindly copy. 

In the Egyptian Parliament—now in 
cold storage—members’ salaries were 
£468 per annum subject to tax, and 
attendance was compulsory. This will 
surprise anyone who believed that an 
Egyptian MP’s life was more profitable 
Although events in 
Egypt have made Chapter III of 
historical rather than topical interest, the 
book is nevertheless an excellent work 
of reference for students and others 
—provided they remember that theory 
and practice are not always co-incidental., 
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The chapter on the United Kingdom is 
a miraculous potting of facts. It is safe 
to assert that at least half the members 
of the House of Commons (if it is not 
breach of privilege to say so) would not 
obtain 25 marks out of roo if examined 
on the contents of these pages. This 
chapter should be reprinted as a 
pamphlet and issued to each new 
member as he obtains his first free 
railway pass. 


Interpreting Asia 


THE STATE OF ASIA. A Contemporary 
Survey. 

Lawrence K. Rosinger and. associates. 
Allen and Unwin. 546 pages. 45s. 
ASIAN NATIONALISM AND THE 
WEST. 

Edited by William L. Holland. 

Macmillan, New York. 450 pages. $5. 


HESE two books are the products of 

the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
Between them they provide a compre- 
hensive background to all the develop- 
ments which have taken place in ¢astern 
and southern Asia since the war. Both 
are the collected contributions of experts, 
each writing in his own field, and, 
although most are American, a number 
are probably as well known on this side 
of the Atlantic by those who follow 
Asian affairs as they are on the other. 
Neither. volume is able to carry its 
account of events right up to the present 
time ; the one edited by Mr Rosinger 
does not go beyond 1951 and Mr 
Holland’s runs through to about the end 
of last year. But each book covers the 
important formative period of change 
which followed the war, and, while there 
is some duplication of effort, one is 
complementary to the other. 

‘The extent to which western ability 
to interpret events in Asia as well as 
knowledge of the events themselves has 
developed during the past few years 
is suggested by the foreword that Mr 
Holland, as Vice-Chairman of the insti- 
tute, has written for Mr Rosinger’s book 
in addition to his own. Writing in 1951, 
he says that the western world needs to 
“ understand more of what is happening 
inside Asian countries .. . and not simply 
to know what is being done to Asia by 
the outside world.” Already in the two- 
and-a-half years since he wrote those 
words they have begun to seem out of 
date. They belong to an era in which 
interest in Asia was still a good deal 
narrower than it is today. Today, Asia 
has become the cockpit of the cold war. 

These two books constitute at once a 
guide for those who do not know Asia 
well and a source of reference for the 
expert. Mr. Rosinger’s book consists of 
an introductory chapter on the political 
and psychological state of Asia followed 
by a series of twelve country studies and 
a chapter on the Korean crisis. Mr 
Holland’s book is shorter, but deals more 
exhaustively with the countries of South 
East Asia proper; it includes a useful 
section summarising the work and find- 
ings of the conference of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations ct Lucknow in 
October, 1950. 
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American Survey the 


Protection on 


Washington, D.C. 


was some time after the President had announced the 
heoretical existence of his’: Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy before he breathed life into it by choosing 
4 its members. The members themselves then had some 
ficulty in collecting a staff. In consequence, they did 
hold any public hearings until ten days ago, though 
had been listening to the Administration’s case in 
private for some little while. When the commission was 
finally ready to give a performance before an audience 
was immediately apparent that the members understood 
4 their parts and that those who were already well known 
the Washington public, the members of Congress, were 
laying their familiar roles. The Democrats, by and large, 
‘re still supporting the kind of policy the President is 
believed to want and the Republicans were still opposing it. 
Much of the interest of the Washington critics was 
icentrated on the chairman, Mr Clarence Randall, who 
> not made many appearances in the capital before but 
ho arrived with an impressive reputation. He was under- 
| tood to be a fairly recent convert to a liberal trade policy, 
a but nobody quite knew how far his ideas went. However, 
4 what may have been a coincidence but, since Mr Randall 
. viously has an orderly mind, was probably design, he 
lished a book, on the day before his commission made 
first public appearance, in which he made his position 

lutely clear. 
In a short passage on tariffs he pointed out that the 
inomaly in American attitudes to Europe was very striking: 


Fo ee le 


Using both persuasion and pressure, we have demanded 
that trade barriers and restrictive practices of all kinds be 
promptly removed in order that commerce may flow freely 
among the various countries. .. . Yet we refuse to apply 
the same principle in the relationships between the United 
States and the very same countries. Our own tariff barriers 
have not only not been materially reduced but, on the 
contrary, in some instances, have actually been increased. 
Hanging over each European manufacturer who might be 
willing to try to sell to us even in spite of our tariffs is 
the threat that if he is too successful he will have to 
climb a still higher wall which we will thereupon erect. . . . 
Champions of free enterprise based upon competition, we 

refuse to practise it in dealing with the very people who 

we believe most need to adopt it. 

It was against this background that Mr Randall called 
on interested national organisations to give his cémmission 
their views. He was obviously looking for solutions, but 
what he was given instead by most of the witnesses were 
sentiments. With only two exceptions, the individuals who 
appeared represented groups, of varying importance, who 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


the Defensive 


were earnest believers in freer trade. . There was unanimous 
agreement that foreign aid programmes, however necessary 
they may have been in the years immediately after .the 
war, have reached the point at which they produce more 
aggravation than co-operation. There was, therefore, almost 
equally unanimous agreement that the rest of the free world 
must now be allowed to earn the dollars that have been 
given to it for the last few years. But nearly everyone 
became a little fuzzy when asked how to overcome the 
practical problems that a lowering of trade barriers would 
inevitably present. 

Unfortunately admirable sentiments by themselves were 
not of much use to Mr Randall. His commission 
undoubtedly contains a majority who agree with them, 
thanks to the views of the seven members chosen by the 
President and those of the Democrats from both Houses 
of Congress. But, however large the majority, there remain 
Senator Millikin and Representative Reed, the chairmen 
of the congressional committees who must sponsor any 
legislation that arises from the commission’s report, and, 
as long as they are unrepentant protectionists, there 1s 
little hope of anything being done. What were needed 
were some clear-cut suggestions which, even if not imme- 
diately acceptable to the diehards, would weaken their 
arguments and give the other members of the commission 
weapons to use against them. Only Mr John Coleman, 
the head of the newly formed Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, produced such suggestions in full measure, 
though the representatives of the two big trade union 
organisations gave considerable help by expressing their 
confidence that the problems could be solved without their 
members suffering seriously. 

* 


Nobody thought that the elimination, either gradual or 
immediate, of tariffs was a solution for all the economic 
problems of the free world. But most people would have 
agreed with Mr Pierson, of the American Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, who put the renunci- 
ation of protectionism as a policy by the United States at 
the top of the list, followed by the encouragement of foreign 
investment and convertibility of key currencies. And 
nobody seemed to agree, until Mr Baruch’s views were 
published, with Mr Cola Parker, the Wisconsin paper manu- 
facturer on the commission, that convertibility must come 
before anything else. But the real struggle in the hearings 
and, no doubt, the real struggle behind the scenes was over 
the extent of the dislocation that a steady reduction, how- 
ever gradual, of tariffs would cause to American industry 
and over what could, and should, be done to cope with 
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its effects. It is a measure of how much the situation 
has changed, even in recent years, that the argument should 
now be about how to ease the transition to freer trade and 
that the protectionists should have been driven back to 
what must surely be their last line of defence. 


Mr George Meany, the president of the American 
Federation of Labour, ridiculed alarmist estimates of the 
number of American workers who might lose their jobs 
if they were not protected, but said that his organisation 
felt that 

where adjustments are clearly unavoidable and are in the 

national interest, they should be accompanied by special 

measures to assist both the enterprises concerned and the 

workers affected. 
The representative of the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions was less optimistic, because he believed that the pro- 
ductive efficiency of many plants abroad was now com- 
parable to similar plants in the United States, while wages 
remained lower, but he did not question the necessity for 
lowering tariffs. And he thought that one of the com- 
mission’s main tasks was to 

look at the problem of injury to American plants and 
employment from the. standpoint of 
attempting to solve the problems created by imports 
through means other than increasing duties, tariffs or 


viet 
quotas. 


production and 


Neither of these two had come prepared to give specific 
examples of what they would do. Nor had Mr Meyer 
Kestnbaum, of the Committee for Economic Development, 
who told Senator Millikin that people had been moved 
from areas where there was unemployment before and that 
it could be done again. But Mr John Coleman, who has 
had plenty of experience of such problems as a member 
of the Michigan State Economic Development Commission, 
said that dislocations resulting from tariff reductions should 
be handled administratively, that it should be government 
policy to cushion any transition and that it was better to 
subsidise the readjustment of an industry for a short period 
than to subsidise the industry itself forever by tariffs. He 
went on to give Senator Millikin more than one practical 
example of what had actually been done when industries 
é had died, either because of a change of public taste or 
: because of competition from more favourably placed com- 

petitors within the United States—not from foreigners. 
Mr Coleman’s arguments were unanswerable and Mr 
Millikin was reduced to clouding the issue with verbosity 
the Senatorial equivalent of the squid’s ink) and to assert- 
ing that nothing that had been said was in any way appli- 
cable to his own State of Colorado. For the first time 
Mr Randall’s face, which had carried a weary smile through 
much of the hearings, broke into a broad grin and he must 
have been sorry, for once, to have to invoke his stern rule 
that no witness should be allowed more than three-quarters 
of an hour. 


These two days of public hearings have given a glimpse 
of the area into which the long argument over tariffs and 
trade is beginning to move. There is little hope that any- 
thing positive will be done by the present Congress ; indeed, 
it will be an achievement to hold the line. But it now looks 
as though it will not be many years before some President 
has to appoint a commission To study not what the foreign 
economic policy of the United States should be, but how 
to prevent individual communities suffering from the effects 
of a policy already determined 
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Southern Solidarity 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ALABAMA 


T is just a year since Mr Eisenhower repeated M: 

Hoover’s feat of splitting the traditionally Democratic 
South and thus reopened the possibility of creating a two 
party system in the states of the old Confederacy. The 
personal appeal of the President to Southerners ha: 
diminished very little in this time. But the election (b 
a comfortable margin, if a much smaller one than Governo: 
Battle won in 1949) of a feeble Democrat as Governor of 
Virginia suggests that Southerners make a sharp distinction 
between the President and his party. 

It would have been poetic justice if the progressive 
Republican, Mr Dalton, had won in Virginia, for last year 
Senator Byrd, the conservative autocrat of the Democratic 
machine, helped Mr Eisenhower to carry the state by 
encouraging Democrats to vote Republican. The danger 
that the lesson might have been learned too well was great 
enough to force Mr Byrd to do unaccustomed campaigning 
for his candidate-; a scandal in the Democratic ranks, 
coupled with the willingness of anti-machine Democrats « 
show their resentment of Mr Byrd’s defection last year by 
voting Republican themselves this time, seemed to give 
Mr Dalton an outside chance of success. His failure, in 
one of the few southern states which sends any Republican 
representatives to Washington, is a sign that the South is 
still inhospitable to Republican hopes. 

It should be remembered that there are roughly three 
political groups in the South: the old-line Republicans, who 
are relatively few, a considerable number of dissident right- 
wing Democrats, many of whom in recent years have 
organised as “ States’ Righters ” or “ Dixiecrats,” and the 
loyal Democrats who normally constitute the majority. It 
was a combination of Republicans, Dixiecrats, and 
‘ Democrats-for-Eisenhower ” who in 1952 enabled Mr 
Eisenhower to carry four southern states, and secure a large 
popular vote in the other seven. In the twenty-four years 
since Mr Hoover won five southern states, no other 
Republican presidential candidate had carried even one. 

Ever since last November, Southerners have wondered 
whether this time the two-party system would take root in 
a region which has long suffered the evils of one-party rule. 
Most of the Democratic leaders are sceptical of Republican 
prospects. Governor Persons of Alabama said, after the 
Republican sweep last year: “This was a personal victory 
for Eisenhower. When some of these ambitious Republicans 
try to run for state and local offices, they'll find their name 
ain't Ike |” 

* 


Conscious of this, the Republicans have been using federal 
political patronage to develop the dynamic party leadership 
that has been lacking. Most of the Republican organisations 
in the past have been tiny and intentionally exclusive, for 
although they made no contribution to the election of a 
Republican President, they could count on sharing the 
rewards when a Republican Administration came to power. 
Most of them supported Senator Taft in all his efforts to 
win the Republican nomination. 

In the past year efforts have been made to recruit 
Republicans from the new managerial class in the South, 
and the plums that Washington has to award in the form 
of local appointments have been going to newcomers, many 
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hem from the ranks of the Dixiecrats and the Democrats. 
even this, although it has angered the “ Old Guard ” 
sublicans, has not appreciably broadened the base of the 
y’s support, for most of the Administration’s appoint- 
ts have gone to the “ country club element,” who are 
of touch with the mass of the voters. Some thought is 
being given to the advisability of running candidates 
er an independent label, to catch the votes of those who 
hesitate to vote Republican. 


he strength of the Republicans in the South is the 
sident’s repeated insistence on states’ rights. This term 
| isually used as a euphemism for less federal intervention 
protect the civil liberties of Negroes; conservative 
7 thern economic interests and the politicians who reflect 
; their views tend to soft pedal their hopes that it may also 
e in less federal intervention in the field of welfare. It is 
ioubtful whether a majority of southern voters would 
€ welcome the withdrawal of the federal aid to which they 
have become accustomed. 


Southerners are naturally delighted that so far the 

\dministration has not pr :ssed for legislation to protect the 

iterests of minorities, as the Truman Administration did. 
A serious attempt to force through civil rights legislation at 
the next session might jeopardise the support that southern 
Democrats have given the President. Already there is silent 
resentment at the President’s moves to end segregation in 
the armed forces and in the District of Columbia, and at 
the appointment of Negroes to positions of authority. These 
moves have not, it should be noted, been welcomed with 
much enthusiasm by the southern Negroes, who are voting 
n increasing numbers. 

Some of the sharpest criticism of the President in the 
South concerns his changing attitude toward the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. The Democrats regard this vast regional 
development, which brought electric power, flood control 
ind land rehabilitation to five states, as one of their most 
. brilliant achievements. During his election campaign, Mr 
i Eisenhower, pressed for his views, replied: 





If I am elected President, TVA will be operated. and 
maintained at maximum efficiency. I have a keen appre- 
ciation of what it has done... . 


As President, however, he has branded TVA as “an 
example of creeping socialism.” Republicans in Congress 
have slashed TVA funds and some are even suggesting that 
authority’s power facilities be taken over by private 
ompanies. The threat to the TVA is keenly resented in 
lennessee, Kentucky, and the northern parts of Georgia, 
. \labama, and Mississippi, and has cost the President 
| support not only of many liberal voters, but also 
business elements which are benefiting from cheap 
‘VA power. : 


President Eisenhower’s popularity in the South has 
fered most, however, from the continued decline in farm 
ices, The decline has been especially drastic in the price 
' beef cattle, which have displaced cotton over a wide area 
the South. Nor has it helped for the Treasury to allow 
‘erest rates to rise, for farmers, and particularly farmers 
a poor region such as the South, are heavy borrowers. 
Hard times are an unfortunate reminder of what followed 
Mr Hoover’s victory in 1928, and discourage Southerners 
who still regard the President with affection, as a hero above 
ind beyond the partisan battle, from following him into 
‘he Republican party. 
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American Notes 





Republican Reverses 


ee President swallowed his words about not interven- 
ing in local elections in record time, under pressure 
from his party, and flew to the other extreme of announcing 
that he favoured the election of Republicans over Demo- 
crats in every case. But all this has achieved is to make 
the President seem sadly infirm of purpose and make the 
Republican defeats in Tuesday’s scattered elections look 
like personal reverses, which they were not. 

The results in New Jersey are the ones which the Repub- 
licans must take most to heart. In Virginia, a sensation 
would have been created if the Democrat had lost. In 
New York, the traditional hold of the Democrats upon 
the city was enhanced by scandals which involved figures 
in the state Republican organisation and by the choice, as 
the party’s candidate for Mayor, of Mr Wagner, who 
inherits the assets of the Fair Deal and of his father, the 
author of labour’s Magna Carta, the Wagner Act. The 
Republican, Mr Riegelman, had so little chance in a three- 
cornered fight that it is surprising that the President should 
have been willing to let it appear that he had given way 
over aid to Israel in response to pleas not to alienate the 
Jewish vote in New York. 

It is the loss of the two contests in New Jersey, which 
has not elected a Democrat to state office since 1940 and 
where agricultural discontent was not involved, which 
suggest that the political tide is running against the Repub- 
licans and that the Wisconsin reverse was no mere eddy. 
The President was forced, one imagines reluctantly, to 
extend his approval to Mr Troast, the Republican canii- 
date for Governor, although he was one of a number of 
politicians who had recognised the “ invisible government ” 
of a convicted labour racketeer by pleading for his release 
from jail on parole. But the Democrat, Mr Meyner, 
succeeded neveftheless in turning a Republican majority 
of 70,000 in 1949 into a Democratic one of 160,000. 

It is the loss of the sixth Congressional district which 
will be most keenly felt, however, not only because it had 
not gone Democratic since it was organised, but particularly 
because it brings the Democrats, with 215 members, almost 
level with the Republicans’ 218 in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. If the Democrats carry the seat at stake in 
California next week, the President will control the House 
only by one vote. 

The President has brushed aside the defeats as 
“ skirmishes,” and it is true that few important offices were 
involved. But these reverses are warnings that the public 
will not tolerate even local*corruption—a very potent issue 
in New Jersey—in a party which promised a clean-up of 
government ; and that machine-made candidates will not do. 
They are also evidence that realistic Republicans are right 
in insisting that, unless the party can write an impressive 
legislative record in the next session, the President will lose 
his-already tenuous control of Congress in 19§4’s elections. 
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Up Against the Debt Ceiling 


HE government’s latest $2 billion bond issue was as 
T successful as had been forecast ; it was five times over- 
subscribed and $2.2 billion is actually to be allotted. This 
brings the Treasury up against the $275 billion ceiling 
on the national debt. It is not, however, expected that any 
more new money will be needed this year ; the $10.5 billion 
that must be found by December 1st will be for refunding 
purposes only. The Treasury therefore still hopes to avoid 
actually going through the ceiling before Congress meets 
in January, the month when in any case the stringency will 
begin to be relieved by a rising volume of tax receipts. 
Meanwhile continuous attention will have to be given to 
such expedients as reducing progress payments to manufac- 
turers with arms contracts, selling off Commodity Credit 
Corporation loans to commercial banks and, possibly, 
postponing tax repayments. The latest device for holding 
down the government’s indebtedness has been to stop 
issuing the savings notes which corporations buy with funds 
reserved for future tax payments and the Treasury is also 
expected to use some of its outstanding cash balances to buy, 
and retire, government securities held by the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

At least the officials who are preoccupied with such 
stratagems have not also had to worry about the new bond 
issue, which was put out under very favourable conditions 
and was immediately at a premium. Its terms, an inter- 
mediate one of 7 years and 10 months, fits in with the 
maturity dates of other government securities, although it 
is probably not as long as the Treasury, anxious to spread 
out the government debt still further, would have liked. 
Its rate, 23 per cent, when compared with the 2% per cent 
which was necessary for a 33-year issue only two months 
ago, is evidence of the recent sharp fall in interest rates, 
which has been just as striking as was the rise earlier in the 
year. At that time the fear that credit would become 
dangerously short during the autumn led the Federal 
Reserve Board to make additional funds available for bank 
loans. But the seasonal increase in the demand for credit 
has been much smaller than usual and in consequence com- 


mercial banks were very ready to subscribe for this new . 


government issue which was designed to appeal to them. 
Other subscribers were required to put up a 10 per cent 
deposit, to discourage speculative “ free riders.” 


Capital Spending in 1954 


€ be appearance of a new government issue specially 
intended for bank purchasers is the latest move in the 
anti-deflationary course that monetary policy has been 
following for some time. The general easing of credit 
largely explains why many experts are little perturbed at 
the failure of the economic indices to show their usual 
autumn gains. Mortgage money, for instance, has been 
more readily available recently; this should be reflected 
before long in better figures for new housing starts. And 
both private and local government borrowers are finding 
it less difficult to obtain funds for new capital investment. 

Further evidence that expenditures on capital goods will 
remain at a satisfactorily high level is provided by a special 
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survey of manufacturers’ plans for investing in new plant 
and equipment in 1954. Carried out by the McGraw-Hill! 
Department of Economics in October, this indicates thai 
manufacturing, mining and utility companies, which 
together are responsible for over half of the capital outlay: 
by business, are proposing to spend $17 billion for such 
purposes, only $1 billion less than this year. For manv- 
facturing industries alone the planned total is $11,683 
million, compared with $12,690 million this year ; thi: 
decrease of only 8 per cent over 1953’s record expenditure 
is reassuringly small and is largely explained by the virtua! 
completion of expansion for defence purposes, especially 
in steel and aluminium. 

Plans for capital spending in 1954 are concentrated in 
the big companies which have long-term programmes for 
modernisation and expansion, and particularly in the auto 
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mobile and electrical machinery industries, where growing 
competition is necessitating more efficient output and the 
development of new products. Demands for both textiles 
and certain types of chemicals, the industries in which 
capital expenditures are expected to drop most sharply, 
have been lagging behind supply. This has also been true 
to a lesser extent of the petroleum industry, which is never- 
theless planning to maintain its outlays almost at this year’s 
level. 

It is noticeable that, with the exception of some chemical 
companies, the firms.surveyed have made little change in 
their plans for capital spending since they were first ques- 
tioned last February. Since the subsequent numerous, 
although only minor, signs of a possible recession next year 
do not seem to have brought about any substantial alteration 
in these plans, it seems unlikely that they will be changed 
drastically as a result of the latest indications—the failure 
of the industrial production index to rise in September and 
October, the slackening of the rate of increase in consumer 
credit, the falling-off in overtime worked. But if these 
trends continue, and particularly if Christmas does not do 
all it should for lagging retail sales, then next February 


many of the replies to McGraw-Hill’s regular annual survey 
may be very different. 
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The World Overseas 
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Pakistan without a Crown 


BY A CORRFSPONDENT 


r « 


] HIS week’s Constituent Assembly decision to opt for 
Republican status for Pakistan accords with the expecta- 
ns of all who have been in regular and recent touch with 

public opinion in that country. Indeed, the real surprise 
uld have been if the decision had been otherwise ; for 

ven those Ministers and officials. who are most cordially 
disposed towards Britain have for some months past warned 
their friends in this country that there was little likelihood of 
in indefinite continuance of Dominion status once the busi- 

s of constitution-making began in earnest. Nor is there 
iny evidence that anybody was willing or anxious to sponsor 

1 continuance of the status quo either in the meetings of 
» Moslem League party, which are held in private, or in 

the deliberations of the Constituent Assembly which are 

open to the public and have been fully reported in the news- 
apers. The Hindu and other minority groups are opposed 
ome of the new constitutional provisions, but none of 


— 


subject to come out openly in favour of placing the hitherto 
somewhat provisional Dominion status of Pakistan on a 
permanent footing. 
Not that there has been any real dissatisfaction amongst 
masses of Pakistan with the post-1947 relationship 
between their country and the Crown or the other elements 
within the Commonwealth ; for the great bulk of public 
pinion is in no sense qualified to pass judgment upon those 
delicate constitutional arrangements which make up the sum 
total of the Commonwealth concept. Its chief interest in 
the future constitution lies in the division of powers between 
the Centre and the Provinces, the composition of the legisla- 
ires, the apportionment of revenues, linguistic autonomy 
ind the maintenance of the primacy of Islamic ideals within 
the structure of society and the anonymity of collective life. 
According to the Quranic revelation Allah is the supreme 
egislator, and it ig enough therefore to be “ brethren in the 
Faith.” Thus the regulation of the formal external relation- 
hips of an Islamic country such as Pakistan is a matter 
which inevitably devolves upon a few self-appointed 
specialists—religious leaders, politicians, publicists, news- 
paper e@itors and the like—to whom the man in the street, 
the factory or the paddy field is happy enough to delegate 
final decisions ; this, after all, is not very different from the 
methods employed in more sophisticated democracies. 
It is conceivable that had either Mr Jinnah or Mr 
Liaquat Ali Khan been alive today the decision in favour 
of a republican form of government would not have been 


made. Such was the immense personal prestige of both 
(likewise their personal understanding of the Common- 
wealth concept) that probably aither could, if he wished, 
have resolved the issue in whatever way he might have 
chosen. Not so Kwaja Nazimuddin who was dismissed 
from the premiership by the Governor-General last April. 
Despite his many estimable qualities, Kwaja Nazimuddin 
was much under the influence of the mullahs, the chief 
protagonists of an Islamic and theocratic state. Mohammad 
Ali, his successor, a cadet of the Dacca’ Nawab family and 
junior kinsman of Kwaja Nazimuddin, is a modernist who, 
whilst not unmindful of the tenets of his religion, has 
shown himself to be tolerant, progressive and desirous of 
the material progress of his country. For the present he is 
cautiously feeling his way amongst the conflicting pressures 
which exist within the Moslem League party, and his main 
objective in the constitutional debates has been to secure 
adoption of a formula which will reconcile the rival claims 
of the Punjab and East Bengal for representation in the 
Central Legislature. Thus far he appears to have been 
successful, though several more rivers may have to be 
crossed before his plan is completely accepted. 

In the circumstances, Pakistan’s future status within the 
Commonwealth, which has occupied a disproportionate place 
in British speculations about the final form of the new 
Constitution, has inevitably been the concern mainly of one 
small sector of public opinion. This small, but important, 
minority has tended to assess the value of a continuance 
of the direct connection with the Crown by two tests. 
Firstly, how, in terms of national independence, does a 
Pakistan Dominion stand vis-d-vis an Indian Republic 
within the Commonwealth? As Pakistanis see it, full 
membership in Dominion form brings no advantages that 
are not equally available to the only Republican 
member of the Commonwealth, which happens to be India, 
with whom it is essential that Pakistan should not only be 
equal in all matters but (what perhaps is even more 
important) appear to be equal. To those who think in this 
fashion it is only too clear that the republic reaps any 
beriefits that may be going without subscribing to the full 
ritual and all the rules of the Commonwealth Club. So 
runs the argument. Secondly, according to the Pakistani 
way of thinking, if ever there was a case for Commonwealth 
mediation it is Kashmir. And Kashmir, in Pakistan’s eyes, 
is almost exactly as it was in the autumn of 1947. 

The logic of such simple reasoning is difficult to counter, 
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for present and prospective advantages count for more in 
the competitive nationalism of contemporary Asia than old 
ties and dimming loyalties. That the Islamic Republic of 
Pakistan will desire to remain within the Commonwealth is 
almost certain. Its close trade and other ties with Britain 
are unlikely to be much affected by last Monday’s resolu- 
tion which is primarily intended to show that Pakistanis 
feel as free as their next door neighbours and as little 
inhibited by the past. Nonetheless, there will be those in 
Britain and Pakistan and in other Commonwealth countries 
who for personal and undefinable reasons will regret last 
Monday’s break with a long and honourable past. 


Yemen Sets its Door Ajar 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ARABIA 


[' a world contest were to be held in the art of keeping 

strangers at bay, the prize would surely be divided 
between Tibet and the Yemen. Centuries ago, the latter 
was the heart of Arabia Felix, the source of the best spices, 
an important trading centre, and the fabled home of the 
Queen of Sheba. Its mountains enjoy a relatively plentiful 
rainfall and, so long as they are terraced and dams are 
built, it is a land of fertility. But it has lost this greatness. 
Today, it is a withdrawn, feudal state living under the 
domination of a ruling family that has the final word in all 
matters. It is a member both of the United Nations 
Organisation and the Arab League ; it attends their meet- 
ings and votes on major issues, but contributes in word only 
to their affairs ; and no important representative of either 
body has been invited there. It has, as yet, no public 
opinion, no modern system of education, justice, or public 
health, and not much chance of power or money for anyone 
who has not the luck to belong to the ruling clan. Any 
able plebeian is therefore apt to emigrate, and there are 
today colonies of émigres as far afield as Cairo, Singapore, 
Marseilles and South Shields. 

These exiles played some part in an upheaval which in 
1948 shook the ancien régime, though, in the end, did not 
overthrow it. Apostles of progress, led by a member of 
the ruling family, and supported financially and morally 
by Yemenis abroad, murdered the aged Imam in the interests 
of reform. The rebels stipulated, for instance, that the 
treasury should cease to be the private property of the 
Imam and his family, and that the Imam and his sons should 
no longer monopolise all government posts and should par- 
ticipate in trade only on an equal basis with the rest of their 
subjects. After some vicissitudes, the Imam Ahmad, son 
of the’ old Imam, came to the throne. He is more aware 
than was his father of growing pressure from a younger 
generation that is waking to the ideas that fire the Moslem 
Brotherhood in Egypt ; so is his brother, Prince al-Hasan, 
who is prime-minister. But custom dies hard and the family 
as a whole is still jealous of its privileges. 

Yet, lately, they have unlocked their fastness to admit 
a few foreigners. Stirred by fabulous accounts of the profits 
being made in other parts of the Arabian peninsula, they 
have opened the door to oil prospectors and asked for a 
limited amount of help from the UN Technical Assistance 
Administration. They are difficult people to help because 
their mistrust of strangers is such that they are loth to let 
these roam their country. But they already possess two 
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surveys done by Arabs—one an Egyptian, the other a Norih 
African—which gave them some information on the physica! 
resources of the most important parts of the country and. 
with these to guide them, the ruling family are now open 
offers from investors and traders of other nationalities. 

Hitherto, the chief export crop has been coffee, but the 
area devoted to it is now said to be diminishing in favour 
of gat, a plant with narcotic qualities which most Yemen 
chew to the detriment of their health, but which must | 
used at once and does not travel. Hides and skins were al: 
exported in some quantity. Fairly good cereals and excel- 
lent fruit are also grown where there is irrigation, but thes 
are mainly locally consumed ; much better irrigation would 
be needed before the land could resume its ancient role ; 
a food-exporter. The Imam is personally interested in the 
development of a cotton crop in the coastal lowlands. 0; 
minerals, the North African’s report already referred to pro- 
claimed the existence of petroleum near the coast, coal nea: 
the capital at San’a, and a variety of other minerals and semi- 
precious stones that were exploited in the past ; but it is 
not yet clear which 
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Meanwhile the 
prime minister and 
his principal adviser 
seem to have felt that 
German prospectors 
will serve them best. 
They have not wel- 
comed Egyptian pres- 
sure for pride of 
place; they would 
rather deal with the 
West than the 
Levant. They claim 
that, over oil, they 
approached An glo- 
American concerns, 
but were turned 
down. Last summer, 
therefore, they 
granted a nation-wide oil concession to a west German 
firm, on terms which give themselves a 75 per cent 
share and the Germans a 25 per cent share in both 
costs and profits ; the contract will be regarded as void if no 


-oil is found within five years, though if prospection is 


successful, it will be valid for twenty. Other German firms 
have taken up a concession for mining salt, and have secured 
a contract for supplying textile machinery for a Yemeni- 
German textile firm that will weave the Imam’s cotton. 
German contractors are also building a cement factory and 
a tannery. One British concern has submitted a report on 
certain economic developments, including the improvement 
of breeding and fruit growing, and British and German firms 
are in treaty with the government over road development. 

The most important foreign contribution that is being 
made towards opening up the country comes, however, 
from the United Nations. In January, 1951, the Imam 
asked for its help in establishing a bank and reorganising 
the country’s finances and currency ; at present currencies 
ranging from the Indian rupee to the Maria Theresa thaler 
and the gold sovereign and louis are all in circulation. A 
Pole, Mr Z. Siemensky, has been sent to report both on 
the type of system needed and on what further technical 
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assistance would be opportune. He has met with two 
local schools of thought, the more progressive of which 
rges that the bank shall be “ national ” and not “ state ”— 
sat is, Shall not be in the hands of the Imam’s family. 
me other UN technical assistance advisers are expected 
help with public health and teachers’ training, but will 

1 their work difficult unless they stay for longer than 

st UN experts reckon to do. For here, if ever there 

as one, is a land in which a stranger can make no head- 
ay at all until he has lived there long enough to gain some 


asp of customs and prejudices that will die hard in this 
r corner of Arabia. 


loscow’s Bid for the Trade Unions—Iil 


Colonial Revolutions in the 
Making 


= Communist practice as laid down by Lenin and Stalin 

a “correct policy” is not enough. Organisation for 
pplying it is just as important. This is just another way 
of saying that it is no use drawing up plans for campaigns 
without a trained officer corps and an army to carry out 
the tactical moves. But strategy comes before tactics, and 
to see the World Federation of Trade Unions (WFTU) in 
its proper place as an army for fomenting revolution it is 
necessary to outline the Soviet strategic conception for the 
“ colonial and semi-colonial ” countries. 

In the first place, the Soviet leaders—whether Stalin or 
Malenkov—regard this as “the era of colonial and semi- 
colonial liberation movements.” In the standard terms, 
these countries form “the rear of the imperialist camp,” 
r, more materialistically, the source of strategic raw 
materials and overseas military bases for the West. It is 
safe to assume that the greatest organisational effort goes 
into fostering unrest in the most vital strategic spots, even 
though, owing to local conditions, the Communists may 
have greater success in other parts. Persia, Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Egypt and the Sudan, are, for example, certainly 
targets with higher priority than British Guiana. The fact 
that East Africa was noted in Moscow as a new area of 
strategic importance to the West gives a prior reason for 
the sympathetic interest that Soviet propaganda shows 
towards Mau-Mau, or, as it is called, “ the people of Kenya.” 

In the Leninist-Stalinist view (brought up to date by 
Mao Tse-tung) the strategy of revolution in countries 
‘exploited by foreign capitalists” as well as the native 
variety is different from that in countries which have only 
tc free themselves from their local oppressors. Stalin laid 
down the differences in an analysis of colonial revolutions in 
(925, when he pointed out that the dual yoke in the back- 
vard countries deepens the “ revolutionary crisis.” As the 
evolutionary movement progresses, he said, the local 
national bourgeoisie splits into two sections—the petty 
oourgeoisie, which has an interest in helping the revolu- 
tion, and the big bourgeoisie, which compromises with the 
foreign imperialists. The revolution would develop, fore- 
cast Stalin, as the proletariat joined the local small capita- 
lists, and the national liberation movement linked with the 
proletarian movement in the Communist world. From this, 
Stalin deduced that the liberation of colonies cannot be 
achieved without a successful revolution. The revolution 
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will not be successful until the big bourgeoisie is isolated, 
the petty bourgeois masses freed from its influence and 
the “advanced” working class elements organised in a 
Communist party. No lasting victory could be achieved 
unless a real bond were established between the liberation 
movement and the Soviet Union. 


Stalin decreed that the fundamental task of Communists 
in the colonies is to base their revolutionary work on these 
deductions. He gave instructions for the colonies that are 
in varying stages of development. In some, the bourgeoisie 
had not yet split and it was the immediate task of the 
Communists to make it do so, drawing the petty bour- 
geoisie into a united front. The peasants were classed 
among the small capitalists who must be led by the Com- 
munists in order to set up the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. The “revolutionary intelligentsia” were also to 
form part of this united front. Another Soviet analysis of 
this process in Africa has more recently classed the tribal 
chiefs as an obstacle, and noted with satisfaction that 
leadership is passing from them to the intelligentsia. 


Stalin applied to colonial revolutions familiar warnings 
against deviations to the left and right—that is, against 
the Communists, who overrated their strength and under- 
rated the importance of securing an alliance with the petty 
bourgeoisie, with the result that the Communists became 
an isolated sect; and the party men who overrated the need 
for an alliance with anti-imperialist elements of all kinds ; 
this error may lead the Communists, who are in any case 
always a minority, to lose control. 


Mao’s Recipe for Success 


The victory of Mao in China had a twofold effect on 
Soviet strategy. It gave the Communist leaders greatly 
increased confidence ; and Mao was able to claim that he 
had improved on Russian principles for colonial revolu- 
tions. The Chinese did not introduce a new strategy or 
tactics, but they shifted the emphasis on to gaining the 
support of the peasants and propounded practical steps 
based on their own success. Mao’s two main principles for 
colonial revolutions were laid down in the inaugural 
session of the Asian and Australasian section of the WFTU 
in Peking in November, 1950. These were that liberation 
will only come by armed force, on the Chinese model, and 
that the revolutionary army must be based on the support 
of the peasants, who must be won over by land reform. A 
rising of the proletariat in the cities is the last stage of the 
armed campaign, which starts with guerrilla warfare and 
ends with the establishment of regular armies, fed by 
deserters from the enemy. The setting up of a base and 
“ People’s Government,” such as Mao had in Yenan, is 
regarded as an essential pre-requisite of a successful armed 
revolution on these lines. 

How far Chinese leadership in this vital sphere has been 
accepted by the Soviet Communist party is not certain. 
There would seem to be readiness on the Russian side to 
admit that Mao has a “correct ” tactical blueprint for the 
colonial countries, even though the Soviet Union remains 
the fount of doctrine and strategy. The executive bureau 
of the WFTU includes a leader of the Chinese trade unions. 
One Soviet writer soon after the federation’s meeting in 
Peking at the end® of 1950, after admitting the Chinese 
claim to have worked out the best means for success, 
stressed that “it is essential to form, when possible and 
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where possible, powerful people’s liberation armies under 
the leadership of the Communist party. . . . The struggle of 
the masses must be identified with armed struggle, because 
the latter is the chief form of struggle in colonial national 
tiberation movements.” The national liberation movements, 
it is laid down, must be linked with Communist campaigns 
in the metropolitan countries, and can only be successful 
if the “feudalism” and the bourgeoisie (after the petty 
bourgeoisie elements have first been used to strengthen 
the united front) are finally eliminated. 

The role of the WFTU in carrying out these principles 
is important, as the mere evidence of the Peking conference 
would suffice to show. It has been growing in recent years. 
At the federation’s council meeting in Berlin in 1951 for 
the first time a special colonial bureau was formed ; the 
recent White Paper on British Guiana points out that this 
was done on the suggestion of Dr Chiddi Jagan. At the 
recent Vienna conference, one of the chief items on the 
agenda was the promotion of WFTU work in the colonial 
and semi-colonial” countries in which Latin America is 
included ; and no less than half the delegates came 
from these areas. An agricultural section had been set up 
earlier inside the WFTU because the peasants and workers 
in the under-developed lands have special grievances. These 
countries are still in the “feudal” stage of capitalism, 
according to the Marxist definition; and, as voluntary 
reforms are said to be “ impossible,” the way is believed to 
be open for the Communists—always in the minority—to 
win the peasants and agricultural workers by offers of better 
labour conditions and land reform. At the same time the 
intelligentsia is attracted by the offers of opportunities for 
study at universities in Prague and the Soviet Zone of 
Germany, while local Communist parties in the metropolitan 
countries look after colonial students in “western capitals. 


Call for a United Front 


At the WFTU conference in Vienna, a number of state- 
ments were made that seem particularly significant in the 
light of Stalin’s and Mao’s rules for colonial revolutions. 
The keynote was the need for a united front, with constant 
efforts to win the rank-and-file away from unions affiliated 
to the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 
Action must be taken “ against trade union activities which 
are not in the true interests of the working class,” said an 
Indonesian trade union leader. A representative from 
British Guiana stated that the People’s Progressive Party 
works “ hand-in-hand with the unions ” and that “ we will 
fight with as much determination even against odds as the 
Malayan patriots and the people of Kenya.” A Sudanese 
union leader who is a vice-president of the WFTU de- 
clared that the working people of Africa were increasingly 
realising that protests were not enough. The time had 
some to fight for liberation, against the ICFTU. “ You 
cannot be for the workers and at the same time against the 
countries in which the workers control the state,” he 
affirmed. Though the Indonesian leader talked of the 
use of “all lawful means,” and the WFTU will doubtless 
try to keep on this side of the law, it is not difficult to 
see that the activities of this new Comintern may well 
lead in some countries to the battles of “ liberation armies ” 
which, according to Soviet-Chinese strategy, must bring 
colonial revolutions to victory. 


(Concluded) 
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Crisis on Hungary’s Farms 


is is now clear that the Hungarian Communists have n 
intention of back-pedalling in their policy of collecti. 
visation in the countryside. Those peasants who took a 
its face value Premier Nagy’s promise that those who wished 
could leave the collectives after the harvest of 1953, now 
know better. If the road out of the collectives has not in 
theory been barred, it has at any rate been strewn with : 
series of formidable obstacles. At the same time steps hav: 
been taken to make life in the collectives seem more attrac- 
tive, and to persuade the peasants that it is now, i: 
Mr Nagy’s words, “quite pointless” to leave them. 
This development does not come as a surprise. Indeed 
within a week of Mr Nagy’s announcement on July 4th, 
Mr Rakosi had made it clear that the new Premier had 
exceeded his brief. This douche of cold water was not, 
however, sufficient to halt what seems to have been a strong 
movement among the peasants to leave the collectives 
straightaway ; no doubt they distrusted the government's 
promises and wanted to get out while the going seemed 
good. The regime was forced to act vigorously to stop the 
rot. The Hungarian press was at once full of accounts oi 
how members of collectives who had applied to leave had 
been “ illuminated ” by local officials and the police on their 
“real” interests, had thought better of their decision and 
withdrawn their application. Elsewhere members of 
collectives were reported to have “ spontaneously ” decided 
that the last thing they wanted to do was to leave their 
collective. There is little doubt that every form of pressure 
as well as open intimidation, was used to keep the peasants 
in the collectives until the harvest was gathered in ; and 
when that was done, the peasants were given to understand 
that in order to’ prevent any damage to the collectives, no 


one was to leave until the autumn sowing plan had been 
fulfilled. 


Full ‘Rigour of the Law 


The blame for the regime’s difficulties with the collective 
farmers is chiefly laid upon the kulaks, who are accused, 
among other things, of worming their way into the collec- 
tives in order to incite the members to disaffection, The 
machinations of individual kulaks are frequently pilloried 
in the Hungarian press and due emphasis is placed on the 
retribution—in the form of severe prison sentences—that 
has overtaken them. In a leader entitled “ Let us Protect 
our Producers’ Co-operatives ” on August 7th, Szabad Nep 
gave a plain warning that “ with the full rigour of the law 
it (the state) will hit out against all who incite against the 
cooperatives.” 

The regime, however, evidently realises that punitive 
action is not enough ; the collectives must be made to 
exert a positive attraction on the peasants. It is admitted 
that many of them have proved a great disappointment and 
that the bureaucratic and unsystematic planning of agricul- 
tural work by local councils and the Ministry of Agriculture 
(whose numerous supervisors have been nicknamed “ bricf- 
case carriers”) is thoroughly unsatisfactory. But Com- 
munist speakers assume with easy optimism that now that 
the government has taken things in hand, all will be well 
so that “to want to leave the cooperative now is neither 
comprehensible nor wise.” And they urge the stronger 
collectives not only to set an example to their weaker 
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brethren but to help them with labour, machinery, advice 
and enlightenment. 
Ir is obvious that the series of financial and other con- 
-ssions granted to the cooperatives since Mr Nagy’s speech, 
particular those granting easier credits and bigger state 
vestments to the collectives, should, if duly carried out, 
ke life easier and more rewarding for the collective farmer. 
i it is highly unlikely that they will help to reconcile him 
the system. For one thing many of them—the reductions 
compulsory quotas, the cancellation of fines for last year’s 
n-deliveries, the remittance of some debts—represent 
ierely the removal of crushing burdens that should never 
jave been imposed in the first place. For another, the con- 
sions are being used as an additional barrier to keep the 
peasants within the collectives ; those who leave will im- 
mediately lose the benefit of all concessions granted to the 
collectives. They have, moreover, been warned by the 
Premier that if they repent their decision and ask to rejoin 
t will not be possible to ignore the fact that they have 
shirked the difficulties and troubles and have left the co- 
operatives disgracefully.” As an additional precaution the 
regime has issued—with the minimum of publicity—a new 
set of statutory rules for the collectives which, in effect, pile 
still higher the legal and financial obstacles blocking the 
path of all who want to regain their independence. 


Half-Broken Promises 


In his famous speech of July 4th, Mr Nagy also promised 
much more help for the individual peasants who still farm 
the greater part of Hungary’s arable land. Here again reality 
has nothing like equalled the promises made. Perhaps the 
peasants never expected that it would, for there is a good 
deal of evidence that Mr Nagy’s speech only provoked in 
them an even more uncooperative attitude ; probably they 
took his conciliatory gestures to be a sign of weakness. At 
any rate in spite of the excellent harvest the compulsory 
deliveries, which should have been completed by August 
2oth, are still coming in at a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
pace. There seems to have been a good deal of trouble 
with kulaks who insisted on threshing their wheat in the 
privacy of their own farmsteads instead of taking it to the 
official threshing machines. 

Some concessions, however, have been made to the private 

peasants, although it is fair to say that they are all a good 
deal more niggardly than the comparable concessions to the 
collectives. For instance, in the middle of July all the 
delivery obligations of the collectives were reduced by 10 
per cent. But the private farmers had to wait until August 
soth before getting any of their quotas reduced and then 
only those for maize, potato and sunflower seeds were 
fected and even these only on condition that the much 
more important cereals quotas had been fulfilled. Again, 
whereas the collective farmers got all their unpaid taxes 
‘or 19§2 cancelled, private farmers only obtained a 50 per 
cent reduction. 

In short, in spite of all that has been said and done by 
the Communists about agriculture this summer, the position 
in the Hungarian countryside remains basically unchanged. 
The regime has shown a lively appreciation of the fact that 
agricultural production has been at a standstill since 1945; 
that, in the words of the Minister of Agriculture, “ the 
effect of our lagging agricultural production is being felt 
in the lives of all our working people”; and that, as Mr 
Nagy recently told a conference of agricultural experts re- 
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cently, the “only road” by which Hungarian agriculture 
could emerge from “its backward state” was increased 
yields. The regime has even shown that it has some idea 
of what should be done to improve the situation, but it has 
only nibbled tentatively and half-heartedly at the fringes 
of the problem. It is too much the prisoner of its own 
ideological dogmas and political fears to go to the heart of 
the matter and make a genuine attempt to recapture the 
trust and confidence of the peasants. 


German Coal for Europe 


HE importance of Western Germany’s coal production 

for the rest of Europe needs no stressing. It is 
Europe’s largest and most regular exporter, and it is second 
only to Great Britain as a producer and consumer of coal. 
Of the 83 million tons of solid fuel imported by European 
countries in 1952 nearly 25 million tons, or almost 30 per 
cent, came from Germany. The trends of coal production 
and consumption there are therefore of vital concern to 
the rest of Europe, and especially to its partners in the 
coal and steel community. 

Many of the current views about the European coal 
market are coloured by the events of the winter of 1951-52, 
when an acute shortage of coal caused heavy imports from 
the United States. It is not, however, generally realised 
that Germany was the major factor in that sudden dearth 
and that it was the largest single buyer of American coal 
during that winter. Between the years 1950-51 and 
1951-52 deliveries of solid fuel to consumers in Germany 
rose by 19 million tons (from 111.0 million tons to 130.0 
million tons), while in 19§1 10 million out of the 25 million 
tons of coal and in 19§2 13 million out of the 20 million 
tons coming from the United States went to Germany. The 
following table gives the salient features of changes in 
German coal consumption: 


DELIVERIES OF SOLID FUEL TO CONSUMERS 
IN WESTERN GERMANY 
(Million tons) 





1950-51 | 1951-52 | 1952-53 


— 








Thermal power stations .......... 31-2 35-2 34-9* 
Iron and steel industry .......... | 13-2 15-3 17-7 
Other isdestries .... 06. ces sieeess 29-7 33-2 | 32-0 
Western. Berlin .. 2.2... eeseasceces 2°3 2-9 3°3 

Railways, internal navigation and 
De sgh Cee ccs a ene ue ee | 11-8 |} 13-4 12-6 
Domestic and miscellaneous....... | 20-7 27-6 27-3 
111-2t 130-4¢ 130-9t 





Note.—* Figures for last three months 1952-1953 are estimates. 
+ Totals include certain figures for gas-coke for which there is no 
breakdown of end use. 


Thus out of the total increase of 19 million tons, domestic 
consumption accounted for 7 million tons, electricity for 
4 million, and the iron and steel industry and other indus- 
tries combined for nearly another § million. These are very 
large increases for so short a period. 

Fortunately for the stability of the European coal market 
several of the causes of this sudden increase in the demand 
for coal are unlikely to recur. Domestic fuel rationing 
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came to an end in 1951 and considerably upset the balance 
of consumption. The same relaxation cannot be repeated. 
It coincided with exceptional increases in industrial output 
and in the demand for fuel for electricity and transport, 
which were mainly internal to Germany and a part of its 
postwar rehabilitation. On these internal changes was 
superimposed the international upward swing of activity 
due to the Korean war. Since 19§1 the rate of increase 
in German industrial activity has fallen off. While it seems 
certain that German industrial output will go on increasing 
the peculiar postwar conditions cannot recur in peace-time. 
Increases in industrial output production of the order of 
20 per cent a year are possible only im circumstances as 
abnormal as Germany’s collapse and subsequent revival. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that the coincidence of cir- 
cumstances during the winter of 1951/52 was unique. It 
is, however, necessary to look at the long-term trends of 
German coal production and consumption in order 
to assess Germany’s contribution to the European coal 
market, Broadly speaking, the long-term question which 
faces the market is whether Germany will be able to main- 
tain or increase its coal exports if its own industrial produc- 
tion increases. Is its own industrial and housing develop- 
ment going to absorb all its own coal ? Does it regard its 
exports merely as a residual element after its own needs 
are satisfied ? 

Germany’s record on coal exports has so far been good. 
As the table below shows, even the winding up of the Ruhr 
Authority did not seriously affect its exports. It cushioned 


its increased imports by buying from America, merely ° 


keeping its own exports steady! The effect of this policy 
is apparent in its net exports, which are shown in the table 
below, and are the true measure of its exporting power: 


IMPORTS GERMANY 


AND EXPORTS FROM WESTERN 
(Million metric tons) 





1948-49 1949-50 1950-51 1951-52)1952-53 





13-5. | 12-1 





Sai porte. abodes op os 4-7| 5-4) 5-6 | 4 
Exports (including 

brown coal) ....<: 20:4 | 23-1 | 25-9 | 24-7 | 24-7 
Net- exports ....5.<- | 5-7. 20-3 | 12-2 | 12-3 


1 97-7 


But in the long run the bulk of any increased consump- 
tion in Germany must come from its own mines. 

While German coal production has been rising steadily, 
the rate of increase has fallen recently and it has not even 
now reached the prewar level. This is the case in spite of 
a labour force in the mines which is 4§ per cent higher 
than it was before the war. Productivity is, therefore, 
very low and rising but gradually. 








Western Germany | 1937 1938 | 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 
Output of hard coal | 

fmillion tons)..... 138 | 137 103; lll; 119; 1233 
Manpower (thous.) . 298 | |: $21 376 | 391 | 402 | 419 
Overall output per 

manshift (toms). i 575 iL 500 ee il 063 1, 102 lh 114 





While’ the industry has the necessary skilled staff for 
future developments, it is short of capital. As and when 
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labour becomes more scarce even greater efforts than 
present will presumably be made to increase productivir, 
Meanwhile the present annual increase of about 4 millix 
tons a year is more than sufficient to meet the immedia: 
needs of Germany and its neighbours. At the presen 
time the rate of increase of German steel production ; 
slowing down slightly and the European. coal trade ha. 
diminished by 25 per cent since 1951. 

It is, however, necessary to take a longer view of Ger 
many’s coal requirements. If its industrial Production 
expands only gradually it should just about absorb its ow: 
increasing coal output and be able to import and expor: 
coal as now. But Federal Germany has potentialities fo: 
a much bigger-expansion. In spite of having a population 
which has increased by over 20 per cent“its level of indus- 
trial production compared with 1939 has risen only by 
about the same amount as in other western European 
countries whose: populations are stable. Output per man 
has, therefore, virtually not changed. In addition its con- 
sumption of solid fuels for domestic purposes is relatively 
low (27 million tons a year compared with 53 million tons 
a year in the United Kingdom where the population 
is roughly the same). As housing conditions improve it 
seems inevitable that domestic requirements will rise. Nor 
does it seem probable that Germany will neglect the question 
of productivity or fail to take proper advantage of its addi- 
tional manpower. Any developments’ in these directions 
will mean a considerably increased- demand for energy. 


Improving Fuel Efficiency 


But this increased demand for energy may not mean a 
proportionate increase in the demand for coal because of 
increased efficiency. Germany is highly efficient in its 
utilisation of coal, and uses methods which could usefully 
be investigated in this country. For example it uses a much 
higher proportion of its coal (§1 per ‘cent in 1951) 
secondary forms as gas, briquettes or thermal electricity than 
most other European countries. It has also encouraged a 
fundamental change in stoking techniques, so that it can 
use a much higher proportion of small coal. The coal 
industry itself runs a highly competent fuel efficiency 
organisation at Essen to encourage these developments. 
Changes of these kinds reduce the quantity of coal required 
per unit of output. At the same time Germany’s consump- 
tion of fuel and oil per head is very low, and some of the 


future demands for energy, particularly for transport, may 
be met from this source. 


So long as the progress of industrial activity in Europe 
remains hesitant there are no serious problems of coal 
supply. In the future the major difficulty for Western 
Europe is how to bring enough flexibility into German pro- 
duction to meet changes in demand. The margin for 
manceuvre is extremely small and the widespread difficul- 
ties which followed the steep increase in German demand 
in the winter of 1951-52 illustrate the importance of flexi- 
bility. It is no longer practical politics to cushion changes 
in demand by changes in unemployment, as was normal in 
the years before the war. If industrial activity in Germany 


should rise steeply in the future there seems little doubt that 
its coal output will do little to relieve the rest of Europe, 
unless Germany continues its policy of importing American 


coal to balance its requirements of coal for export. This 
depends on dollars. 
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United Steel 


spreads its markets 


The United Steel company is by no means tied 
to the fortunes of a single trade. The company’s 
markets are very widely and evenly spread, 
because of the diverse nature of the products 
of the group. 

This independence of particular markets pro- 
vides a good insurance when demand varies 
between products or between industries. 


Furthermore, the distribution of the United 
Steel company’s markets shows a sound 
balance between industries making capital 


goods and those making consumer goods. 
The. wide range of products is such that 
customers find and 
deal with the United Steel company for all 
their requirements. 


it easy convenient to 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES LIMITED 
SHEFFIELD 
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The Largest Steel Producers in the 
British Commonwealth 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY SAMUEL FOX & CO. LTD. 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS WORKINGTON 
IRON & STEEL COMPANY UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY 
LIMITED UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LTD. DISTINGTON 
ENGINEERING CO, LTD. YORKSHIRE ENGINE CO. LTD. 
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JOSE FROM HAVANA 


Soon after they were formed, in 1834, Por Larranaga 
began sending their Havana cigars to England. 

José and other descendants of the skilled crafismen 
who made those early cigars are now in Jamaica mak- 
ing Larra cigars for Por Larranaga, with the same 
fine Havana wrapper as their ancestors had used. 
Thus more than 100 years of experience, tradition and 
hereditary skill go to create these very fine cigars. 


LARRA CIGARS by POR LARRANAGA 
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where the sun is hot 


where the snow is firm 
where living is good 


Whether you intend to ski, skate, toboggan or just 
laze around eating magnificent meals and acquiring 
a mid-winter tan . . . GO by French Railways the 
fast, punctual, comfortable, courteous service that & 
covers all France and connects with many 
adjoining countries. 


THROUGH-SERVICES W inter 
sports through-services 
from Calais to the French 
Swiss, Austrian and Ital- 
ian Alps with sleepers, 85% PUNCTUALITY Latest 
couchettes or ordinary figures show French ex- 
seats. presses improved their 
already high punctuality 
record with 85% arrivals . 
absolutely on or ahead of 
time ! 


the fastest in the World, 
with many air-conditioned 
coaches. 


TOURISTS TICKETS offer re- 
ductions of 20 or 30% on 
ordinary fares for return 
and circular journeys of 
at least 1,500 or 2,000 
km. and on certain con- 
ditions of stay in France. 










LITERATURE 


Write for the colour- 
ful 24-pp. “ France” 

booklet, and the Blue 
(Winter) Leaflet of 
practical information. 


SPEED French Railways 
have the fastest trains 
(steam, diesel, electric) in 
wer; some. cases, 


SN, FRENCH RAILWAYS 


Information, tickets and reservations from any good Agent - 
French Railways Lid., 179 Piccadilly, London; Wr. eo 
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it means faster progress in the clearing of sites for 
new factories and housing estates, in the building 
of new roads, in the breaking of new ground for 
agriculture. It means greater economy for the 
contractor on every excavating and construction 
job. 

Today, in Britain and in the many countries for 
which Britain is an International source of supply, 
contractors are taking delivery of the new 





INTERNATIONAL 


. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED, HARVESTER HOUSE, 259 CITY ROAD, LONDON, £6.01 
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Doncaster-built International BTD-6. This is a 
40.5 horsepower full-diesel crawler, incorporating 
the exclusive features and the traditional rugged- 
ness of construction which have kept Internationals 
in a class of their own. 

With its remarkable versatility and its out- 
standing economy of fuel, and with matched allied 
equipment, the International BTD-6 certainly 
means business. 


| HH | International | 722"" 
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THE 
BUSINESS 
WORLD 





Power and the Atom 


|S government is expected to act quickly on the 
proposals in the Queen’s speech to set up a statutory 
rporation for atomic energy. A White Paper out- 
lining the new organisation will be issued very soon. 
Sir Winston Churchill has promised that it will give 
a very great deal of information ” and will be “ quite 
hard reading.” Changes are certainly needed. A new 
and potentially vast industry is developing out of the 
science of atomic physics. In the past there has been 
tle time for thought about the way in which this 
ndastry should be organised. The atomic energy staff of 


H the Ministry of Supply have been primarily concerned 


ith practical results ; they have taken their fences one 
yone. First they produced fissile materials ; then they 
unted the explosion at Monte Bello ; the results at 
Monte Bello were consolidated in a second series of 
s at Woomera last month ; ahead there lies the com- 
etion of the world’s first atomic power station in 
imberland. By placing so much emphasis on tangible 
sults they have shown that atomic science in Britain 
-s not have to look to the United States for a technical 
d. But they have clearly not had time to ponder the 
eflects on technology, on industry, and on the British 
4 nomy of these remarkable achievements. 
3 The fact that to most people atomic energy is 
7 nomymous with horror and destruction suggests that 
j he horizons within which this new atomic industry 
aS SO far been developed need to be widened. An elite 


-ircle of scientists employed by the Ministry of Supply 
i at its atomic reseafch establishments holds all the keys 
to knowledge ; other scientists in other industries, and 
the managements to whom they are responsible, are 
almost wholly ignorant of what is being done. Yet the 
techniques of atomic physics have potentialities that go 


far beyond the design of weapons of immense destruc- 
tive power; an industrial country that confines its 
knowledge of atomic physics to those who have to make 
weapons may enjoy military security, of a kind, but 
eventually it is likely to run into economic perils of a 
different kind. The applications of atomic energy in 
peacetime uses are not the only problems requiring 
study ; the prospect of a new chemical industry based 
on radiation is already taking shape ; and, on a more 
modest scale, industry is just beginning to learn produc- 
tion techniques employing materials that have been 
made radio-active in atomic piles. 


* 


Twelve months ago, after the Monte Bello explosion 
had crowned with its atomic cloud a six-year quest for 
the secret of controllable fission, an article in these 
columns drew attention to the dangers of leaving the 
Ministry of Supply solely responsible for the develop- 
ment of atomic energy beyond this research stage. Since 
then, decisions have been taken to build atomic power 
plants with an output big enough to. be piped into the 
grid. It does not follow, indeed, that a statutory 
corporation will automatically be free from the defects 
of the present regime. Certainly it should be able to 
offer more attractive terms to its scientists than a govern- 
ment department can do, though staffing is not the only 
problem. But if, after the Ministry of Supply had 
transferred its atomic plants and staff to the new 
corporation, the latter were able to behave as a monopoly 
no longer subject even to occasional Ministerial prod- 
ding, there would be no gain at all. Industry would 
still be working only on the periphery of atomic energy, 
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ignorant of its fullest potentialities and playing no part 
in realising them. 

The Ministry of Supply, using powers granted by 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, owns and operates six 
separate stations ; a research centre at Harwell where 
preliminary development is undertaken, including work 
on atomic power generation ; a drawing office at Risley 
for construction plans ; a metal refinery at Springfields 
for extracting pure uranium from imported crude ore ; 
in elaborate chemical plant at Capenhurst where fissile 
uranium 235 is separated from non-fissile uranium 238 

the starting point for the whole process ; a big pile 
in Cumberland where plutonium is produced from 
U235; and an armament design establishment at 
Aldermaston. The quantity of fissile material that can 
be used for weapons, for power production or for other 
experiments, is determined by the capacity of the plant 
in Cumberland, where plutonium fuel (Pu 239) is pro- 
duced atom by atom from the interaction of a small 
charge of U235 with a larger charge of U238. This 
plant is being expanded, and the atomic power plant 
that is being built on the site will be run at temperatures 
high enough to produce plutonium as well as to provide 
power for the grid. A second reactor, working much 
faster on the “ breeder” principle, awaits a decision 
on its site. The new corporation would presumably 
take over all these plants and assume responsibility for 
ilytheir functions, apart, perhaps, from the design and 
production of atomic weapons. But that exception—if 
it should be made—would be concerned with the use of 
fissile material in only one of its several applications. 





* 


The White Paper will be expected to reveal the 
Government’s plans for financing the corporation and 
for the ownership of power plants (the economics of 
which form a separate study in themselves), together 
with the first appointments to the corporation. The 
members will have posts of great responsibility, for 
while the main directions in which the new corporation 
has to expand are clear, the way in which this expansion 
is put in hand will be crucial. Considerations of 
national security will require continuing Government 
control over its policy ; as a case in point, fissile material 
is likely to be so scarce that its allocation between 
weapons and other uses will be a matter for Cabinet 
decision for many years to come. But the corporation 
will have to decide whether to remain a closed corpora- 
tion or whether to invite and encourage the co-opera- 
tion of industry in the most challenging technological 
revolution that man has ever known. How much of 
the design of new plants will be done by the corpora- 
tion’s own staff, and how much will be contracted out 
to industry ? At what stages can industry be brought 
in as a partner in developments that it is now forbidden 
to watch as a spectator ? In practice, the new corpo- 
ration is likely to enjoy something less than the degree 
of autonomy of a nationalised industry. But the 
corporation should be able to strike its own balance 
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between the present self-sufficient organisation that i: 
will take over from the Ministry of Supply and th- 
American system, under which the Atomic Energ: 
Commission owns plants and directs policy, bu: 
employs a number of companies, big and small, | 
design, build and run those plants as government agen, 
working for a management fee. 


* 


Past experience suggests that atomic scientists, wii 
a few notable exceptions, have shown a positive dis 
inclination to use resources outside their own officia’ 
establishments. While the work done by Harwell ha: 
been conspicuously successful, its success has rested 
heavily on the personal abilities of a few men. Thi 
appears to have served admirably in fundamenta 
research, where development often proceeds logical|; 
from one step to the next, but an expanding industr 
would have to depend on the many, not on the fev 
The time is near, if it is not indeed here, for intro- 
ducing an element of competition in design, such a 
exists today in the aircraft industry. The corporatio: 
should not start on the assumption that it can for a 
time rely exclusively on its own, design teams. | 
industry is to co-operate effectively, it must first be 
given opportunities to learn ; it must be encourage 
and not admitted only under pressure. 

These principles deserve emphasis, for although the 
idea of co-operating with industry is more acceptable 
than it was a year ago, in most cases “co-operation ’ 
is not intended to mean more than the designing 0! 
turbines and generators to produce power from hea' 
tapped from an atomic pile. Sir Charles Hinton, head 
of the Harwell production department, said in Nev 
York last weekend that he and his colleagues expected 
in the future to design and develop power reactors 
which could be handed over to industry “ after satis- 
factory pilot operating experience.” This does not 
suggest that industry will be given much opportunit; 
to.do original work. The idea of using the resources 
of industry to design the piles themselves, or to co- 
operate in any other operations close to the atom is 
too often brushed aside as unthinkable—either because 
“security” must not be breached or because some 
scientists have peculiar notions about “ profits.” But 
unless the corporation is to grow to such monstrous 
size and power that it can run all the industries to which 
atomic development may give birth, private companies 
must be called in or opportunities will be lost. 
Immense problems of capital investment, security, and 
management will remain. But it is inconceivable that 
British technology c# ultimately flourish if its leading 
industries continue to be excluded from knowledge of 
atomic science and its applications. The setting up 
of a new corporation will be a critical point in the 
development of atomic energy. Its ‘implications, in 


particular, for the generation of atomic power will be 
further considered next week. 
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Free Market in Cotton 


~ 


; HIS week the Government announced that it will 
end public trading in raw cotton and the provision 
of facilities, backed by public funds, whereby spinners 
cover themselves against the risk of fluctuations in 
cotton prices. It intends to wind up the Raw Cotton 
Commission—the public agency which now supplies 
cotton to about half Lancashire’s spinning mills, and 
provides cover both to its customers and to spinners 
that import privately—after the current importing 
season ends on August 31st next year. The Liverpool 
Cotton Exchange will be allowed to reopen and resume 
its traditional rdle of providing cover facilities through 
the operation of a futures market. A necessary condition 
of these changes is the removal of the restrictions on 
imports of dollar cotton ; this is expected to take effect 
from September 1, 1954. The market hopes to begin 
trading in futures in April or May, with October as 
the first delivery month. The Government’s decision 
will complete the postwar restoration of Britain’s 
important commodity markets and restore almost the 
last of the major commodities to the open market. 

Its action is the logical outcome of the developments 
of the last eighteen months. On the recommendation of 
the first Hopkins Committee, the Government allowed 
spinners to choose in the 1952-53 season whether to 
continue buying from the Commission or to buy 
privately. After this decision, the Commission, 
established by the Labour Government’s Cotton 
Centralised Buying) Act of 1947, was no longer 
the sole importer of raw cotton. But all spinners, 
whether they bought from the Commission or from 
shippers, could still cover their cotton under the 
Commission’s cover scheme. Last May the second 
Hopkins report suggested that the dual buying system 
should continue for a further year, but argued strongly 
that the provision out of public funds of cover for 
private trade risks was inherently undesirable, and that 
private cover facilities should be urgently considered. 

The conclusion was not as unequivocal as it sounds. 
By the trade union members of the Hopkins Committee 

|, as it subsequently transpired, by the Labour Party, 

was interpreted to mean that the Commission’s 

er should not be available to spinners who bought 

r cotton elsewhere. But the Government accepted 

it in the realistic sense that no spinner should enjoy 
public cover, . The conclusion is unassailable. Insurance 
igainst risk of fluctuations in commodity prices is a 
‘unction of private business, not of government. More- 
over, given the size of the Commission’s operations, it 
innot itself hedge the risks that it accepts, and it is 
erefore fully exposed as a principal to the possibility 
of loss. From its discussions with representatives of the 
-otton trade on methods of providing private cover the 


Government rightly concluded that the most practical 
way was to reopen the Liverpool market. 

These discussions also indicated that although some 
small spinners still favoured the continuation of the 
Commission, Lancashire as a whole was now prepared 
for a complete return to the private buying of raw 
cotton. This is also desirable in principle, for reasons 
no less‘cogent than those in the case of public cover. 
And it is pertinent to recall that in the year ended 
August 31, 1952, the Commission’s trading risks 
involved it—or rather the taxpayer—in.a loss of some 
£27 million. It is thus logical that the Government 
should have decided to wind up the trading and cover 
activities of the Commission at the same time. 


* 


This particular transfer of responsibilities to private 
hands, however, raises more than the usual crop of 
difficulties, partly because raw cotton has been largely 
a government responsibility since 1939. One difficulty 
is the transfer to the Liverpool market of the hedges 
now placed with the Commission, which may. cover as 
much as one-quarter of Britain’s annual consump- 
tion, or roughly 400,000 bales. Such commitments 
may well strain the risk-bearing capacity of the market 
at first and it will be in spinners’ own interests to 
arrange such transfers in steps, as opportunity offers, 
and not to wait until the last moment. The smaller 
spinners, who may be tempted to hang on to the Com- 
mission’s cover scheme to the end, should remember 
that the longer, they delay, the higher may be the 
premium that they have to pay for their hedge. 

Most spinners will have to learn, or re-learn, the 
somewhat complex and delicate operation of trading 
in futures, and will have to accept the responsibility 
of active participation in the market. It is perhaps not 
yet generally realised in Lancashire that the success of 
the market will depend in large measure on the support 
it receives from the spinners themselves. They will 
have the opportunity of exercising a greater influence 
on the market than before the war. Then it was the 
merchants who were well supplied with capital and 
the spinners who lacked capital—a position that is in 
many ways now reversed. To attract more capital to 
the market, the Liverpool Cotton Association has 
broadened its terms of membership to permit the entry 
of private limited liability companies as full trading 
members. Such companies can be financed to the 
extent of 49 per cent of their capital from abroad ; in 
practice, the foreign capital may be chiefly American. 
There is no reason to suppose that the banks will not 
be able to provide finance for Liverpool as readily as 
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they have provided it for other commodity markets. 


The hedge offered by Liverpool will almost certainly 
be a contract confined to American-grown cotton and 
based on Middling 15/16 in. staple. The market 
authorities are not in favour of a broad-contract, against 
which non-American cottons could be tendered, for 
they argue that this would weaken the effectiveness of 
the hedge. A strong contract is obviously needed, and 
it is doubtless true that if a number of cottons were 
to be included, buyers would be reluctant to deal in 
the futures because they would not know what type of 
cotton they might actually receive. American cotton 
has been chosen because it is the most widely used of 
all cottons, and therefore the major influence on world 
cotton prices. American cotton prices are also rather 
less subject to arbitrary government action than are 
some other growths. The contract will not, therefore, 
offer as full a hedge for Colonial and other cottons as 
for American, though it should give a greater degree of 
protection than a mixed contract would offer. 


* 


If spinners consider that in practice the American 
futures contract is an inadequate hedging medium for 
non-dollar cotton, they are likely to protect themselves 
by using more American cotton. This would increase 
the dollar cost of reopening the market, and it might 
also mean that Lancashire’s consumption of Colonial 
cotton, which the Government is naturally anxious to 
encourage, would suffer with that of other growths. 
The initial cost of opening the market should not be 
significant, as long as prices of non-dollar cottons 
remain competitive with, or cheaper than, American 
cotton. The main risk, however, is that, if a dollar 
famine should develop, non-dollar cotton might com- 
mand a premium over dollar cotton, as it did a few years 
ago. Such a dollar shortage would not miss this 
country ; how long, in those circumstances, could 
Lancashire be allowed to buy more heavily in the 
United States ? In the market’s first year at least, this 
is a risk which has to be accepted. When the market 
got into its stride it is conceivable that it might, if 
necessary, operate not too unsatisfactorily under a quota 
system for American imports, provided that . such 
imports were not greatly reduced. This problem of 
maintaining the fullest freedom that was possible at a 
time of dollar scarcity or crisis would have to be faced 
in Britain’s other commodity markets as well. One 
must hope that it will be long deferred. 


The market will in any event have to operate under 
exchange control arrangements similar to those that will 
apply to the futures markets in grains. Members will 
be free to do business with any part of the world, pro- 
vided that dollar cotton is paid for in dollars, unless 
it is for consumption in Britain. Foreign operators 
holding a maturing futures contract will not be able 
to take delivery abroad of dollar cotton paid for 
in sterling. Arbitrage operations will be allowed, but 
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the market will have to make returns to the Bank of 
England, and to enforce remedial action if an un- 
warrantable speculative position is being built up. 


The opening of the market will take place when 
stocks of raw cotton are likely to be low. The Com- 
mission will obviously run down its stocks, and the 
merchants have so far been unwilling to build up 
spot stock. This appears to be due partly to a fea: 
which does not seem justified, that the Commission 
might sell some of its cotton at cut prices, and part; 
to an understandable reluctance to accept the risks and 
expense of going into stock when the returns for doing 
so are bound to be small. The disposal of the Com 
mission’s stocks should present no great difficulty. 

The merchants, will eventually maintain—as they 
certainly should, if the Liverpool market is to provide 
a comprehensive service—spot stocks of cotton. But 
they will not be tempted into holding stocks, given thei: 
postwar resources and the costs of carrying cotton, 
unless spinners are prepared to pay for the charges 
and risks involved. In present circumstances, spinners 
may well find these charges distinctly high, and they 
may prefer to rely on direct shipment contracts for the 
bulk of their supplies, as the contracting-out spinners 
have done. Most contracting-out spinners have found 
that they needed a stock equal to some 15 weeks’ con- 


— 


‘sumption, compared with roughly five weeks’ stock 


carried by contracting-in spinners. The carrying of 
this extra stock represents a substantial addition to 
working costs. This probably explains why it is mainly 
the smaller spinning firms that have remained with the 
Commission. The Commission is obliged to hold a 
large and varied spot stock, and as a public authority 
it has been able to charge appreciably less for this 
service than a private merchant could. In effect it has 
subsidised from public funds a part of spinners’ stock 
holding costs. 

The big spinning combines are well able to finance 
their own stocks, and they are also less dependent on 
access to a spot stock because they can usually switch 
supplies between mills to tide over a particular shortage. 
Vertical firms are also less dependent on a spot stock 
because they can plan their future requirements more 
accurately. It is the smaller firms that will feel the 
change, and their difficulties in financing additional 
stocks may encourage their integration with larger 
organisations, horizontal and/or vertical. From the 
broad economic point of view this is probably a desir- 


able development, though the Government can hardly 
expect to be thanked for it. 


The return to full private trading and private cover 
in cotton will not be easy. It will be made even more 
difficult if the Labour Party indulges in threats to 
restore the Commission completely when it returns to 
power. If the market takes some time to provide 
adequate cover in today’s changed circumstances, that 
will not justify a demand for reviving public cover or 
public trading. It must be given a fair chance to meet 
the challenge of meeting Lancashire’s needs. 
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-yHE bulls came surging into the stock markets this week, 
| lured by the glittering cape of higher dividends and 
profits, and blithely indifferent, in the headlong rush, to 
their exposure to the lurking matador. His thrust, which 
pinked rather than killed, was duly delivered on Thursday 
morning, after Tube Investments had announced that 
its profits had suffered a severe setback and that its 
equity dividend was to remain at 15 per cent. Before this 
blow brought the advance in prices to a halt, investors, 
including the imstitutions, had been buying equities 
eagerly. Just before the week-end the Financial Times 
rdinary share index, at 130.5, topped for the first time 
the point at which it stood before the slide in markets that 
ollowed the launching of the “new” monetary policy in 
November, 1951. By the close on Wednesday it had 
limbed another full point, to 131.5, or about 9 points 
w the all-time peak attained during the boom in 
guities in the early summer of 1951 (and also in 1947). 
This latest phase in the bull market dated from the reduc- 
n of Bank rate in mid-September, but the bulls did not 
vake their first tentative charges until a sustained burst 
{ activity in Wall Street had wiped out almost all the 
es of the early autumn, when the talk of an American 
recession was at its loudest. Then, towards the end of 
week, the suggestions previously made—in these 
lumns and elsewhere—that profits would soon turn 
u ipwards again, carrying dividends with them, seemed to 
is be confirmed by a crop of cheering profit and dividend 
announcements ; and this confirmation became the signal 
for a strong and general forward rush. 


ones 


* 


4 For a few days, the fact that most gilt-edged stocks could 
be tendered at fixed prices for the United Steel equity 
tock kept the gilt-edged market beyond the zone of this 
bursting optimism. But the fever proved infectious, and 
he market soon realised that the effect of this curious 
arrangement for the steel issue was to fix a floor rather than 
a ceiling for the stocks concerned—and that in any case 
4 the steel issue, large though it is by equity market stan- 
: dards, was a small tail for the big dog of the gilt-edged 
market. On Wednesday, when the market envisaged—not 
very accurately, as it proved—a good performance from 
: the gold and dollar figures, gilt-edged became the centre of 
attraction, and prices broke away from, their moorings. In 
the week to Thursday’s close War Loan had risen from 
3% to 8418 and old Consols from 6314 to 643. Having 


iid 


at first taken the threat of an American recession very 
seriously, the markets now seem to be taking it a little 
too lightly. 





Business Notes 





Tube Investments Misses the Bus 


ys steady flow of higher dividends was suddenly inter- 
rupted on Wednesday afternoon by the announce- 
ment from Tube Investments that its gross profits had 
slumped by £3,184,336 to £5,872,259 in the year to 
July 31st last, and that its equity dividend was to remain 
unchanged at 1§ per cent. This announcement came as a 
shock to those bulls (including some institutions) that had 
been cheerfully buying the company’s {£1 ordinary stock 
units before the week-end. It also caught the rest of the 
market off balance, for it had been basking in sunny 
announcements from Albert E. Reed and Harrisons and 
Crosfield (as well as from Fisons, Wall Paper Manufac- 
turers and Crompton Parkinson, whose increased profits 
are discussed in Company Notes on pages 448 and 449). 
The market’s immediate reaction on Thursday morning was 
to mark down Tube Investments’ {1 ordinary stock units 
from 69s, 3d. to 64s. (and even at this price, they offer the 
limited yield of 4% per cent). The ripple from this 
disturbance was sufficient to bring the steady advance in 
equity prices to a halt. 

Tube Investments, despite its large stake in export 


markets, was one of the companies that did not 
suffer from the recession in 19§1-§2. Its profits 
in that year were still outstandingly high, though 


they included a windfall gain of about {1 million 
from an appreciation in stock values. In these circum- 
stances, it may have been optimistic for speculators to 
expect another sharp increase in profits, but until the 
full report is published it must remain a mystery why the 
group has shown such a sharp fall instead of approximate 
stability. Until that report arrives stockholders must find 
what consolation they can in the fact that taxation charges 
have fallen sharply (from {5,879,675 to £3,415,I171) so 
that the fall in net profits has been confined to £668,798— . 
from £3,388,970 to £2,720,172. Indeed, once the latest tax 
adjustment is taken into account, the sum available for 
distribution has risen from £3,388,970 to £3,754,130, pro- 
viding a very comfortable cover to the £569,038 paid out 
in equity dividends. But investors have a lesson to learn 
from this experience. There are grounds for hoping for a 
stream of profit increases in the near future from com- 
panies that had experienced a recession last year, and that 
have since recovered from it ; but any boom based on this, 
in view of current uncertainties in America, can only be 
tentative—and must certainly be selective. 


Britain against Convertibility 


HE speeches delivered by Mr Butler and Mr Maudling 
E to the OEEC meeting in Paris last week deserve a 
welcome in present conditions of trading uncertainty. But 
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they do not deserve to escape scot-free from ironic reminis- 
cence. It is, after all, less than eleven months since the 
Commonwealth conference hatched its famous “ plan ” for 
sterling, which—if it meant anything at all—called for 
a progressive surge towards convertibility (that is, towards 
allowing soft currency countries to turn into dollars any 
sterling that they earned), even though that might mean a 
disappointingly scratchy advance towards liberalisation 
(that is, towards allowing foreign countries to earn more 
sterling by exports to Britain). It is less than nine months 
since a French Finance Minister thundered back Europe’s 
reply that “ convertibility, implying a maintenance or in- 
tensification of existing import restrictions, is not wanted ” ; 
and thereby sent Whitehall into a huff for weeks. Yet last 
week, while German and Dutch delegates were preaching 
the cause of convertibility (admittedly, with liberalisation 
too), Mr Maudling was declaring that, “ in the British view, 
trade and finance should advance hand in hand and 
liberalisation should not be subordinated to convertibility ” ; 
and it was at least partly on British insistence that the final 
OEEC communique declared that it was only after bearing 
in mind “that progress by member countries towards 
convertibility should not be achieved at the expense of the 
continued liberalisation of intra-European trade and pay- 
ments ” that the Managing Board of EPU should draw up 
a report (before March 31st next) on “the methods which 
might be adopted for an orderly transition . . . from the 
present form of EPU to a wider system of trade, payments 
and credits.” 

It would be captious to criticise this turn-round in 
British policy. The fairest judgment. seems to be 
that a year ago Britain and the Commonwealth put con- 
vertibility first, and tried hopefully to insert liberalisation 
second ; now, apparently, they put liberalisation first and 
convertibility nowhere (except in conditional perorations 
about the rather distant future). Europe’s reaction to the 
original “ plan’ ; America’s slow (and by no means sure) 
response to the proposals contained in it, and the fear that 
the American downturn might make easier markets in 
Europe essential to each country’s full employment policy— 
all these make modifications of the original “ plan” very 
sensible. But it would ‘be an act of decency towards the 
dead, between now and next March at any rate, to leave the 
word convertibility out of the politicians’ perorations as 
completely as it is now out of their programme. 


Future of EPU 


O details are yet available of the imports that Britain 
N will free from quantitative restrictions before the end 
of this year, in order to increase its liberalisation percentage 
from §8 to 75 per cent ; there is little doubt, however, that 
some of them will coincide with the goods on which higher 
duties can be levied under the newly acquired Gatt waiver. 
Mr Butler made it clear in Paris that Britain has opposed 
the suggestion of the Secretary General of OEEC, M. 
Marjolin, that there should be complete liberalisation of 
intra-European trade for a trial period. Instead, he threw 
his weight behind the resolution, which was eventually 
passed, that escape clauses in the liberalisation code should 
be tightened and that members should, in effect, be 
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“ nagged ” unremittingly about any unnecessary restrictions 
that they maintain. The main immediate sufferer from this 
nagging, of course, will be France. It has agreed to increase 
its liberalisation percentage from 8 to 20 per cent, but has 
been told to report back to OEEC by March Ist next to out- 
line the steps that it proposes to take to advance towards the 
obligatory target of 75 per cent. Surprisingly little seems 
to have been said in Paris, however, about one of the main 
inconsistencies of the whole OEEC formula—namely the 
artificial way in which these liberalisation percentages are 
worked out. They are percentages of each country’s imports 
in the base year 1949, but with the reservation that imports 
on government account do not count as imports at all ; the 
result of this formula is that some of the countries of 
Southern Europe boast of very high liberalisation percent- 
ages, although they still maintain a total ban on imports of 
some of the most important manufactured goods entering 
into international trade. 

Mr Butler also successfully opposed proposals from the 
German and Dutch delegates that EPU should be 
“ hardened,” by increasing the proportion of each country’s 
monthly surplus or deficit that must be settled in gold. The 
Ministerial Council is to meet again before April of next 
year to discuss any new advances that might be possible 
towards further liberalisation or towards widening the very 
restricted area of multilateral payments that EPU now 
embraces. On present indications, however, EPU is likely 
to be extended in very much the same form as at present for 
the year to June, 1955, except that some member countries 
may claim the right to give shorter notice of withdrawal 
than is now allowed. 


Disquiet over Dollars 


T would be a mistake to draw much comfort from the 

fact the gold and dollar reserves rose by $34 million 
in October, compared with increases of only $17 millio 
in September and $13 million in August. Last month’s 
receipts included $13 million of defence aid from America 
and $6 million of gold from the European Payments 
Union. The “ residual” surplus, which for the most par 
reflects the sterling area’s direct current balance wit! 
North America, therefore amounted to $15 million thi 
October, compared with $50 million in October, 1952 
The normal seasonal pattern should be for the sterling 
area’s balance with the United States to swing into com- 
fortable surplus in the period from October to April, whe: 
American buying of certain staple Commonwealth com 
modities reaches its peak. It is inevitable that some connec 
tion should be drawn between last month’s mild! 
disappointing results and the fact that the provisions 
estimate for the American index of industrial producti: 
in October (like the revised estimate for September) is 4 
full 4 per cent below the springtime peak. If America’s 
“ adjustment ” should now gather pace, it may be that the 
effect of its reduced purchases on the sterling area’s balance 
will be disguised by favourable seasonal influences. This 
might be important, for speculators are less likely to be 
aroused by a fall in the usual winter surplus than they 
would be by an increase in the usual summer deficit ; and 
British Government spokesmen are unlikely to go out of 
their way to explain this intricacy to them. 
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Unfortunately, however, there are signs that it may be 
ficult to maintain a dollar surplus this winter at all. The 
rling area’s balance with Western Europe in October 
provisionally estimated at a deficit of {10.8 million, 
opared with a surplus of £4.3 million in September 
ien there was a special debt payment of £8.7 million 
Britain from France). Half of the October deficit will 
ive to be settled by a transfer of some $15 million of gold 
EPU in the middle of this month ; this compares with 

receipt of no less than $96 million of gold from EPU 
November, 1952, when special receipts from the com- 


TREND OF DOLLAR SURPLUS 
($ million) 


Gold payments (—) 
or receipts (+) 


” 


and dollar 
balance 
American aid 
Reserves at 
end of period 


settlementsf 
Purchase of 
Residual gold 
Change in reserves 


*‘ arbitrage 
commodities 


+ 35 | + 82) 1,767 
27 | +128 1,895 
- 31 | — 49* 1,846 


+ 44 +132 1,978 
+ 33 125 2,103 








+ 2 i 63 2,166 

+ 20 +107 | 2,273 

+ 13 + 48 | 2,321 

+ 28 46 | 2,367 

356 89 2,456 

19 13 2,469 

28 17 | 2,486 

13 + 34 2,520 
\fter taking account of the payment of $181 million on 
ber 3lst for the service of United States and Canadian 


f credit, the United States lend-lease loan and the ERP loan. 
EPU settlements in any month depend on the surplus or 
with Europe in the previous month. 


dity arbitrage scheme were at their height. No official 
explanation has been vouchsafed of this surprising and 
inseasonal deficit with EPU; none of the recent liberalisa- 
on decisions, of course, has yet begun to take effect. One 
possible explanation is that although Britain’s own terms 
f trade have impreved notably this year, the sterling area’s 
terms of trade have probably deteriorated ; and there is a 
danger that the. fall in commodity prices may show up 
disturbingly in the winter season when those commo- 
dnes are sold. 


Postscript ‘on the Loan 


N first glance, the clearing banks’ statement for October 
—the first since the Government’s refinancing opera- 
\ion—seems to suggest that the cash portion of that opera- 
‘ion may not have been quite so resounding a success as has 
deen universally assumed. The total investment portfolios of 
the clearing banks rose during the five weeks to October 21st 
by only £101 million, a figure that is not easy to square 
with the guess that about £200 million of the £341 million 
of total cash subscriptions for the new Exchequer stock 
came from the banking system as a whole (including the 
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non-clearing institutions) and that the “ departments ” took 
up roughly {100 million. It seems probable, however, that 
the clearing bank figures to some extent understate the 
banks’ participation. The operation as a whole, and especi- 
ally the popularity of the new 1957 Serial Funding Stock 
(which was not offered for cash subscription) set in motion 
some complicated switching transactions in the market, and 
it seems likely that part of the resultant demand for the 
1953 stock for exchange into the 1957 was satisfied by the 
banks, who may also have been sellers of other stocks, too. 

But, in either case, the ultimate counterpart of such sales 
was probably provided by the authorities themselves, 
perhaps in the form of purchases of the 1952-54 War Bonds 
that mature next March. Hence, although “ genuine ” cash 
subscriptions for the Exchequer Stock may have been larger 
than the bank statements imply, it remains true that the 
authorities did not immediately secure a fully corresponding 
net inflow of cash. And it seems equally clear that the 
initial share of the authorities in the new stock must have 
been rather larger than the first impressions implied. The 
success of the operation, however, has to be judged as a 
whole, and it seems evident that the conditions created in 
the gilt-edged market must have provided the authorities 
with steadily improving opportunities for the release of 
other stocks. For these reasons, notwithstanding the unex- 
pected appearance of the banking figures, it is too soon to 
revise significantly the first judgment about the success of 
the Treasury’s tactics. Meanwhile, although bank invest- 
ment portfolios have expanded only moderately, they neces- 
sarily reach a new high level, at £2,238 million ; and, more 
striking still, their ratio to deposits has leapt from 33.8 to 
3§.1 per cent—which, with the exception of one month 


early this year—appears to be the biggest proportion ever 
attained. 


Record Bank Deposits 


a 


N even more unexpected feature of the bank state- 
ments is the smallness of the decline in the portfolios 
of Treasury bills—for the supply of bills was known to 
have been sharply reduced early last month by official 
purchases designed to ease the pressure of loan subscrip- 
tions upon the market. The banks’ portfolios dropped in 
the five weeks by only £35 million, and since there has 
been little change in the banks’ other liquid assets, the 
liquidity ratio has dropped by only 0.8 per cent, and still 
stands at the high level of 36.6 per cent. Last year, when 
the funding operation was virtually enjoined upon the 
banks, the ratio was reduced from 38.0 to 34.4 per cent. 
The narrowness of this movement in liquid assets is, of 
course, partly a consequence of the,moderateness of the net 
increase in bank investment portfolios. But to a large 
extent—to the extent, in fact, of the difference of roughly 
£70 million between these two movements—it is evidently 
a reflection of new borrowings from the banking system by 
the central government for its current needs. The 
Exchequer was in fact in deficit on its domestic finances 
during the period to approximately this extent, after allow- 
ing for receipts from tax certificates and for the presumed 
“ departmental ” share in the call on the Gas Loan—with- 
out, however, taking credit for any genuine non-bank sub- 
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scriptions to the new loan, But in the corresponding (four- 
week) period last year, when the domestic deficit was 
approximately the same, the -Government’s apparent 
demands on the banking system were ‘very small—despite 
the substantial surplus that had then to be financed on the 
external balance of payments. The upshot is a rise in net 
bank deposits by £61 million, to the new peak of £6,156 
million, in contrast with a rise of only £15 million last year. 
This last disparity, however, may not be significant ; con- 


LONDON CLEARING BANES 
LT 


Change on 


October 21, 1953 te 
Month Year 





{ mn. { mn 


*/ mn. 


Deposi 6,373°3 ' 53-7 + 206-2 
Ne deposits* 6,155-6 + 60-5 + 214-1] 
{ mn. y 
Liquid asselé?..isees 2, 334-4 36-6 | — 32-0 214-2 
Cash... oid aes oa 518-4 8-1 3°51 20-0 
Call. motiey. .. 5. 476-1 7:5 0-6 23°5 
lreasury bills ..... 1,286-7 20-2 35-3 225-8 
Other bills........ 53-1 0-8 0-7} - 8-2 

Ty td 
1 ES tbe bets 3892-1 61-1 L 92-9 2-8 
Investments....... 2,238-1 35-1] +101-2 95-8 
Advances ... 1654-0 26-01 — 8-3 ~ 93-0 
* After deduc ting items in course of collection. 
+ Ratio of assets to published deposits, 
ceivably, it has been mainly caused by distortions arising 


from the difference between the dates of the Exchequer 
and banking returns and by the fact that the latest period 
was one of five weeks. 

Meanwhile, demands for bank advances for the private 
sector of the economy seem to be rising again. For the 
second month running, the decline in total bank advances 
has been substantially less than the amount of the relevant 
call on the Gas Loan (which presumably was promptly 
applied by the Gas Council in repayment of its own bank 
indebtedness), But, thanks to the Gas repayments, the 
ratio of total advances to gross deposits has declined again, 
to 26.0 per cent, 


Agreement on the Film Levy 


LMOST at the last stroke of the clock, the branch 
A organisations of the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ 
Association voted in favour of the draft agreement for 
a “ voluntary ” film levy already approved by the industry’s 
three other associations ; and thereby averted the statu- 
tory levy that the Board of Trade had promised to 
introduce if the industry could not settle its differences by 
October 31st. In a few days’ time the industry will present 
the Board of Trade with two documents, one containing 
the new levy agreement, and the second solemnly warning 
the President that the agreement will not solve the industry’s 
problems. The industry’s associations have resorted to 
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this face-saving gesture because the President had oid 
them that he would not accept an agreement that contained 
any reservations. 

The new “ voluntary” levy will not come into operation 
until next June, when the present Eady agreement expi:< 
The present (downward) trend. of cinema attendan::s 
suggests that it may yield about {2.3 million a year, which 
will be paid into a fund to help film production. Neither 
the producers nor the exhibitors like the agreement. The 
producers had asked originally for £3 million a year ; aid 
the exhibitors complain that a formula that takes acco: 
only of the number of seats sold and that disregards rising 
costs and falling gross receipts obliges them to pay out . 
higher percentage of net revenue than im the palmy, | 
television days when cinemas were full. The iRlespre id 
complaint that the levy is eating away a large slice 
exhibitors’ net profits has now broadened into a complain 
that many exhibitors are making no net profits at all. 

Both sides of the industry are hoping for a furthe: 
cut in entertainment tax in April, and each would rathe: 
have drawn up the levy agreement when it knew what 
the budget contained, instead of five months before 1. 
Both sides will vehemently oppose any suggestion that 
more than a nominal portion of any reduction in tax should 
be passed on to cinema patrons, but there are the makings 
of a first-class row about how the rest of the cut (if it come 
should be divided between the production fund and the 
exhibitors’ pockets. The film producers will certain! 
expect a share big enough to raise the fund to their origina! 
figure of £3 million, while the exhibitors are relying 01 
pocketing a big enough share of any tax reduction to pu 
their cinemas back on a profitable basis. The idea tha 
a reduction in seat prices might be a better way of filling 
the cinemas again has not, apparently, entered into the 
industry’s calculations. 


Skeletons in the Tax Cupboard 


N the memorandum* on death duties that it has sub 

mitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Federa 
tion of British Industries has rattled some of the most irr 
tating skeletons in the Inland Revenue’s cupboard. It 
a major and legitimate source of business complaint tha 
the law relating to the valuation of business assets fo: 
probate purposes is so riddled with anomalies and unce: 
tainties that not even the Solomons of Somerset Hous: 
find it easy to interpret it. When the owner 
part-owner) of a small business dies, there is often a drear 
battle between the executors, who opt for the most lenien! 
and the Estate Duty Office, which chooses the strictes! 
interpretation of that law ; sometimes a reasonable com 
promise is reached only after years of haggling, when the 
executors threaten to appeal to the High Court. While 
this haggling goes on, production is likely to be retarded ; 
for it is a mistake to assume that business efficiency ‘s 
wonderfully concentrated when the business itself is sitting 
on the executioner’s block. In order to reduce these delays, 
the FBI suggests that appeals on the valuation of an estate 
should be submitted to an independent tribunal, leaving 








ne a a nin 


* ‘Estate Duty and the Family Business. Federation of British 
Industries, 1s: 6d, 
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show your products to the 
world’s 


dollar markets 





at the 


CROSSROADS OF 
WORLD TRADE 





The buyers of the world — especially Canada, the 
United States and other dollar countries — will 
be there to see your products. It would take 
years to find those you will meet in two weeks at 
the Trade Fair. Space bookings already in hand 
indicate another sell-out in 1954. Avoid 


disappointment by applying for space immediately 


to the London Representative Miss M. A. Armstrong, 


Canadian Government Exhibition Commission, 


Canada House, London, S.W.1. 


th Annual 


/ CANADIAN 


International 


TRADE FAIR 


TORONTO, MAY 3i- suns 11, LD 


OPERATED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF CANADA 
TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 


“ Everyone can profit from the Trade Fair” 


APPLY NOW FOR SPACE 
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Flying has taught 





TO ASK... 


how many HOURS 


are you away? 


ISTANCES between some thriving commer- 
cial cities in Canada are greater than across 
the Atlantic to Britain. No wonder the Canadian 
business man plans his trips on a basis of flying 
hours! Canada’s vast wealth in minerals, oil and 
wheat builds the nation-wide demand for more 
goods. ‘There’s a warm welcome in Canada for 
British business men — especially when they come 
by Canada’s own Air Line. Remember, personal 
contact pays dividends. 
AIR FREIGHT: Ask TCA about fast delivery of 
goods across the Atlantic to anywhere in Canada. 
Book with your Travel Agent via TCA’s Trans- 
Atlantic Tourist Service. TCA links you with all 
Canada and major U.S. cities. 









AY STREET, home of the 
famous Toronto Stock 
Exchange, one of the four 
largest in the world. 
Toronto is less than 2 
hours by TCA from 
Montreal and you can 
book right through from 
Britain. 


TGA 


MAPLE LEAF SERVICE 
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There is a power barrier even in Mecca. A barrier between darkness and light— 

between old-fashioned power methods and modern power with all its benefits. 

But the city of Mecca will soon stand also as a symbol of the progress in temporal matters 

—jn industry and agricultural reform. For once again, power is bursting through the 
: barrier. The Brush Electrical Engineering Co. Ltd., a member of THe BrusH Group, 

is carrying out the elecwification of Mecca. Power is being supplied for lighting 

and for industry —from a power station situated outside the walls of Mecca and 

fifteen sub-stations in the city itself. 


BRUSH through the Power Barrier 


Wherever power is exported—throughout the world—The Brush Group is helping to extend the frontiers 


of progress, bringing the plant and the experience that burst through the power barrier. wEtMe 
YS 


THE BRUSH GROUP ay 


Manufacturers of deisel engines and electrical equipment for agricultural, traction, industrial and marine purposes. 


The Brush Electrical Engineering Co.Ltd. « Petters Ltd. « J. and H. McLaren Ltd. 
The National Gas and Oi! Engine Co. Ltd. . Mirrlees, Bickerton and Day Ltd. 


DUKE’S COURT + DUKE ST. + ST. JAMES’S + LONDON 8.W.1+- AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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the High Court to settle any appeals on a point of law. The 
con nuity of a business, which represents an important 
part of the goodwill of any family concern, is also 
thre. ened when the state demands a lump sum in cash for 
the payment Of duty. To make it easier for a private 
com any to convert its non-liquid assets into cash for this 
purpose, the FBI suggests that the Inland Revenue should 
allow the duty to be paid off in instalments. 

The FBI also tilts its lance at the provisions of the 1940 
Finznce Act that seriously weakened the over-riding prin- 
ciple that the probate value of an estate should be the price 
that it would fetch if sold in the open market. Broadly 
speaking, thé result of these provisions is that when an 
individual is deemed to have “ controlled” a private com- 
pany at any time within five years of his death, his holdings 
may be valued for probate not upon their open market value 
based on yield considerations) but on the proportion they 
represent Of the met assets of the company. The FBI 
suggests that this method of valuation should be regarded as 
exceptional ; that assets in these cases should usually not be 
valued on a “ break-up ” basis but on the basis of what they 
would fetch if the business was sold as a going concern ; and 
that “control” over a business should be deemed to exist 
only when control has been deliberately exercised. 

The FBI also urges that, when a bona fide reorganisation 
of a private company is planned, the Estate Duty Office 
should exercise discretion in implementing the provision 
under which a company is liable-for estate duty on any 
benefits that one of its members received on transferring 
property to that company at any time within five years of 
his death. In making this and its other recommendations 
the FBI does not pretend to be doing anything more than 
nibble round the problem ; the heart of its case rests in its 
ijownright assertion that death duties as a whole are~too 
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Reviving Uniscan 


\ almost unnoticed, or at any rate singularly unpub- 
A licised, meeting of the four partners of Uniscan—the 
United Kingdom, Sweden, Norway, and Denmark—took 
place in Stockholm towards the end of October. In retro- 
spect. it seems to have achieved at least one resounding 
success. For when Mr Butler announced the increase in 
Britain’s basie travel allowance from {40 to {50 a year, 
along with his other liberalisation measures, in Paris last 
week. he also restored one of the distinguishing marks of 
Uniscan, namely the virtual removal of all restrictions on 
the expenditure of British tourists visiting Scandinavia. 
Uniscan, in its original conception in 1950, was an agree- 
ment for the mutual exchange of certain privileges between 
the four countries. The privileges extended by Britain in 
1950 were the lifting of the tourist allowance for Scandi- 
navia to £200 (or more if a case for it was made out), 
permission for Scandinavian countries to repatriate sterling 
capital and to borrow in the London market, and certain 
puvileges about royalty payments. 

The most important of these discriminatory favours sank 
‘hout trace during Britain’s balance of payments crisis in 
1451. The tourist allowance for Scandinavia was reduced 
the low common denominator for non-sterling and 
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non-dollar countries as a whole ; it was {40 up to last 
week. The Scandinavians also lost their right to repatriate 
capital from Britain ; for close inspection shdwed that some 
of the “ Scandinavian blocked sterling ” that went through 
the gap was not of Scandinavian origin at all. Uniscan thus 
became little more than a friendly debating club. The 
agenda for the October meeting suggested that it was going 
to remain so. The delegates were reputed to have come 
together to discuss such subjects as convertibility, liber- 
alisation of trade, Britain’s tariff intentions, Gatt et hoc 
genus omne. But it now looks as if they must also have 
discussed some topics a little less general than that. 


Oscar for Accounts 


N deciding to make one or more awards each year to 
public companies “ in relation to the form and contents 
of their reports and accounts,” The Accountant has 
borrowed a very worthwhile idea from across the Atlantic. 
In the United States similar “ Oscars” have been remark- 
ably successful in encouraging companies to present more 
facts and figures in their reports than is strictly necessary 
by law and to present these facts in an intelligible and 
attractive way. In this country, too, many of the giants of 
industry have taken an increasing pride in issuing reports 
that can stand up to comparison with those published on 
the other side of the Atlantic. But there are still too many 
laggards. It is still possible, for instance, to read a British 
company report frgm cover to cover without discovering 
what products the company manufactures ; while charts 
and tables showing the company’s turnover in domestic and 
export markets, its outstanding orders and so forth are still 
the exception rather than the rule. When the intricate 
accounting details required by the 1948 Act are left unex- 
plained _it is no wonder that these reports are quickly 
thrown into the waste paper basket. Only too frequently 
a British stockholder remains unconscious—as certainly is 
not the case in the United States—of his status in a com- 
pany. Although The Accountant has kept the conditions 
of the competition in general terms, it is presumably such 
facts as these that it will bear in mind when deciding which 
are good company reports ; its initiative prompts a wild 
temptation to offer a booby prize for bad ones. 


No Buffer for Rubber 


HE always doubtful prospect of an international buffer 
+ stock, which might stabilise the price of natural rubber, 
is now dead. That is the clear implication of the com- 
munique issued this week by the management committee 
of the International Rubber Study Group after three weeks 
spent in discussions in London. The committee found that 
no real change had taken place in the views of the participat- 
ing countries, on the desirability of a buffer stock agree- 
ment, since they last met in Copenhagen in May. The 
United States, the largest consuming country, and some 
other consuming countries are as opposed to it as 
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ever, whilst the main producing countries still 
favour it. The natural rubber growers are going 
through a hard time—the price has fallen in the 
last six months by 6d. to 16d. a lb., at which it 1s 
unprofitable to many growers—and if their appeal is un- 
successful now, there is no reason to expect that it will be 
any more acceptable in the future. The committee 
recognised that the apparent surplus of natural rubber this 
year should be nearer to 170,000 tons than its estimate of 
193,000 tons last May, and that the true surplus would be 
considerably less after making allowance for additions to 
strategic and consumers’ stocks. It solemnly agreed that the 
natural rubber industry is in a serious state, and recorded 
the suggestions of certain members of measures that might 
be taken to relieve it. 

These are not, for once, aimed solely at the United States, 
although the more practicable of them do concern that 
country. It was suggested once again that the American 
government should raise the price of GR-S synthetic rubber, 
and also that it should re-examine its methods of rotating 
the strategic stock. The rotation policy is certainly partly 
to blame for the depressed state of the market. The sale to 
manufacturers, for delivery up to six months ahead, of low- 
grade rubber from the strategic stock has widened the dis- 
count in the market on those grades, and helped to pull 
down the price of high-grade rubber too. It was also 
suggested that the American government should revoke a 
directive regarding the level at which the mandatory con- 
sumption of GR-S might be reimposed. This directive calls 
for a minimum consumption of 450,000 tons a year, 
although the minimum prescribed by American law is 
200,000 tons. The present rate of consumption of GR-S ts 
still well above 450,000 tons, but if it should fall towards 
this figure, American manufacturers might curtail their 
usage of natural rubber to avoid the possible imposition of 
controls on their consumption of synthetic. 


Cheaper Petrol 


HE oil companies have made their second cut in a 
LC month in the price of commercial grade petrol and 
diesel fuel for road vehicles. Early in October, prices were 
cut by 3d. and $d. a gallon respectively, bringing commer- 
cial petrol down from 4s. 23d. to 4s. 2d. a gallon compared 
with 4s. 53d. for typical premium grades. This week, 
prices were again reduced by the same amount so that 
commercial petrol, now costing 4s. 14d. a. gallon, becomes 
4d. a gallon cheaper than most premium grades and sd. 
cheaper than the top grade of petrol marketed by Esso. 


Next week’s issue of 


The Economist 


will include the annual 


survey of 


International Banking 
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The intermediate Esso grade, which falls between com- 
mercial petrol and the premium grade marketed by most 
of the other oil companies, has also been reduced in price 
by 4d. a gallon, bringing it to 4s. 4d. 

That there should have been two reductions within s0 
short a time suggests that the oil companies are slightly 
apprehensive about the market’s willingness to absorb the 
quantities of commercial grade petrol that the refineries are 
producing. The quantities of premium petrol that can be 
produced from a given volume of crude oil are determined 
by the capacity of the cracking plant at the refineries, and 
especially of the catalytic crackers. The ordinary motorist, 
who seems to be taking about two-thirds of his require- 
ments in premium grades, is no longer sensitive to minor 
price adjustments of this kind, especially at some cost in 
performance. But commercial users may be more sensitive 
in their choice between commercial grades and the pre- 
mium petrols that they have been buying fairly freely. {n 
the first half of the year, it is calculated, about 14 per ceat 
of the million odd tons of petrol they bought consisted 
of premium grades, and the recent reduction of $d. a 
gallon does not seem to have tempted them to use more 
commercial petrol. Perhaps this week’s further cut may 
be more successful. Many of the light commercial 
vehicles have passenger car engines adjusted to use petrol 
in the region of 80 octane. Esso’s decision to cut the 
price of the company’s intermediate grade (which was not 
altered in October) suggests increasing competition in this 
section of the market. The market for petrol is showing 
a degree of inelasticity that the oil industry had not 
expected ; users of all kinds want, and are prepared so 
far to pay for, the best. 


Insurance at the Door 


NDUSTRIAL life assurance—that is to say, life assurance 
| in which premiums are payable at intervals of less than 
two months and are collected at the door—has changed 
greatly in character since the war. The life offices are also 
trying to change its name, to the much more appropri:te 
one of Home Service life assurance. There are still no less 
than 100 million industrial policies in force, and industria! 
life funds have risen from £410 million at the end of 1937 
to £919 million at the end of 1952. The latest report of 
the Industrial Insurance Commissioner, the first full report 
to be issued since the war, shows, however, that business 
is much less buoyant in this branch than in the ordinary 
branch, where staff pension schemes have added so much 
grist to the mill. Only 6.1 million new industrial policies, 
with a total of {267.6 million new sums assured, were sold 
in 1952; this was {12.8 million higher than in 1951, but 
it was {19.2 million less than in the peak year 1947—and 
it compares with no less than 11.1 million new policies sold 
in 1937 (when £219.9 million of new industrial sums were 
assured). The doubling of the average size of new policies 
(to about £45) has thus done little more than make up for 
the decline in the number of new policies sold ; it should 
be noted, however, that new industrial life policies are now 
usually endowment assurances or whole life policies with 
periodical endowment payments, while before the war they 
were preponderantly whole life contracts (to pay for funeral 
expenses). This represents a very significant change in 
the working man’s insurance habits. 
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WATCHMAN PROTECTION 


Utilising equipment perfected after many 
years research and development, this 





System has unique features providing | 
greater security and protection than | 


can be achieved by other commonly 
employed method. . 


PROGRAMME CONTROL UNIT 
FOR 


commenced. These times are 
unknown to anyone including 
the Watchman himself, until 





FOR indicating to the Watchman when 
to start each patrol, recording 
each properly completed patrol 
and warning if patrols are not so 
completed. 





CHECK POINTS 


ensuring that only properly com- 


that an alarm is automatically 
sounded if any patrol is not 
carried out at, and within, the 
correct times. Alarm pushes at 
Check Points are optional. 


eet 


, 





Check Point 


Key operated 
with Alarm push. 


Check Point. 








Watchman put out 


of action — Alarm Cable cut -— Alarm Intruders discover- 
sounds if patrol is automatically ed — pressing button 
not completed. sounded. sounds Alarm. 

TrRep : ‘ . . 

!.K. SERVICE includes also the installation and maintenance of Inter- 


i nal Automatic Telephones with optional loudspeaking facilities, 
~ynchronised Clocks, Time Recorders, Time Signals, Works and 
‘ince Loudspeak- 


Fire alarms, 


etc. Full details 
from: : 


HEAD OFFICE: 28 KENT HOUSE, RUTLAND GARDENS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 8.W.7 
i4 OPERATING BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM 


HF-669 





automatically determining the | 
time at which each patrol is to be | 


indicated by the Patrol Recorder. 


pleted patrols are recorded and | 








UPHOLSTERY 


For long life and comfort there’s nothing like leather 





If you are building for 
the future in CANADA 
Taylor Woodrow 
can minimise your 
dollar expenditure 


A Canadian Company, Taylor Woodrow (Canada) Ltd., 
has been formed at 137 Wellington St. West, Toronto, 
Ontario, to aid industrialists contemplating constructional 
projects in Canada. Taylor Wé odrow offer a free service ol 
advice, and welcome the opportunity of discussing your 
building problems with you. 

It is possible for the preliminary planning service to be 
paid for in sterling and your factory built efficiently, 
economically and with expedition. 

Consult Taylor Woodrow on your building schemes 
and obtain details of their * Turnkey’ contracts tor 
Canada and overseas. 


Throughout the Free World 





BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


are Building for the Future 


10 PARK STREET WI GROSVENOR 8871 
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‘AUTOMATIC ACCURACY 





Replaces the 
CALL-BACK’ GHEGK! 


SUPREMELY IMPORTANT 


TO THE ACCOUNTING WORLD 


* This method automatically proves 
or disproves accuracy of ledger posting. 


* Any errors are pinpointed 
automatically. 


* Trial balances may now therefore be 
confidently expected to ‘come out’ 
right first time and every time. 


We assure you 


7 ¥* no extra time added to the 
Book-Keeping Cycle. 


* no special Stationery, 
Furniture, or office lay-out. 


* no special Staff training. 


* no basic change of present methods. 


In your own interest 
you should write for 


further particulars to 


SUMLOCK LTD 


| Albemarle Street, London, W./ 


Telephone : HYDe Park 133] 
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YOU'LL FOLLOW THE TRACKS 


Of The BIG Yellow CATS 


Many people on the east coast of 





world-famous machines) wil! hive 


England have been astounded at 
the speed with which Caterpillar 
earthmovers have helped to rebuild 
the shattered sea defences, 

One day— perhaps soon — you'll 
be travelling the new roads which 
such Caterpillar equipment as this 
has helped to build. They'll be fine 
roads, a credit to Britain ; the ultra- 
powerful, fast-working ‘Cats’ 
(world - recognised ‘nickname for 


done an incomparable job, go 
a long way towards solving the 
country’s transport problems. 


Distributed & Serviced in U.K. by:.- 
North & East—H. Leverton & Co. Lid. 
Spalding, Lincs. 

Wales & South-West — Bowmatker 
(Plant) Led., Willenhall, Staffs. 
London & South-East —Fred Myers 
Tractor & Equipment Co., 4 Tilney Sc. 
London, W.!. 

Scotland. Caledonian Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd., | Rigby St., Glasgow, £.!. 











THE ORGANISATION OF 


HENRY GARDNER | 
& CO. LTD. 


(CAPITAL AND RESERVES, £2,000,000) 


is associated with 


The British Metal Corporation (Pakistan) Lid., 
Drew, Brown Ltd. (Canada), Sandilands Buttery & Co. Ltd. (Malay), 
and C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, as well as with 
the associates of The British Metal Corporation Lid., London, 
Australia, Canada, India, South Africa and Central Africa. 


The Group provides manufac- 
turers and producers of finished 
articles and raw commodities 
with an economical method 
of marketing their products 


throughout the world. Exp:'t 
knowledge in distribution «' 
salesmanship is available J 
through the various units ©! } 


the Group. 


2, METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LEADENHALL AVENU®, 


LONDON, E.C.3 
TELEGRAMS CABLES TELEPHONE 
Nonfermet Telex London Nonfermet London MANsion House 4521 (10 finrs) 
Branches at BIRMINGHAM, MANCHESTER and GLASGOW 
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About three-quarters of all industrial life assurance is 
transacted’ by. 14 industrial assurance companies, with the 
Prudential and the Pearl accounting for 49 per cent of the 
whole. The other quarter is shared among 115 “ collecting 
societies,” Which are registered friendly societies: the 
Liverpool Victoria and the Royal Liver together dominate 
this field, with £139.7 million of the collecting societies’ 
total of £172.§ million of industrial life funds. At the end 
of 19§2 the collecting societies held 33.4 per cent of their 
assets in British Government securities, 17.0 per cent in 
British Municipal securities, 19.6 per cent in mortgages, 
and the remainder in property and miscellaneous assets 
with an average yield of 3.8 per cent in the year). The 
verage yield on the industrial assurance funds of the com- 
nies, however, was 4.§ per cent, but their assets are not 
ally listed separately from those held against liabilities 
under other classes of insurance. The percentage of 
premiums absorbed in expenses (mainly staff costs) con- 
tinued to creep up in 19§2, to 30.8 per cent for the com- 
panies and 38.9 per cent for the societies ; but it was still 
below the 1937 expense ratios of 31.5 per cent and 39.7 per 
cent respectively. Fortunately, there was a fall in 1952 in 
the proportion of industrial assurances forfeited without the 
grant of free policies or the payment of surrender values 
because of the discontinuance of premiums soon after pur- 
chase of the policy) ; but this proportion, at 18.3 per cent 
for the companies and 23.4 per cent for the societies (com- 
pared with an average of 21.9 per cent for the companies 
and 23.3 per cent for the societies in the three preceding 
years) was still distressingly high. 


f 


—t 


Rayon’s Recovery at Home 


Ta is no longer any question about the genuineness 
of the rayon industry’s recovery from last year’s slump; 
in September the combined output of continuous filament 
and staple yarn reached 36.2 million Ib, barely a million 
lb short of the peak output of 37.1 million lb attained 
in July. - This recovery has, however, been wholly 
attributable to the remarkable buoyancy of the home market. 
In the first nine months of this year the value of the indus- 
try’s exports was slightly less than £33 million, or only 

little above the slump figure of £31 million for the 
corresponding period last year ; in the first nine months 
of 1951, the industry had achieved an export total of £48 
million. This disappointing performance in export markets 
formed an important theme in the speech made this week by 
Sir William Palmer, chairman of the Rayon Federation, at its 
annual general meeting. He attributed jt to import restric- 
tions in Australia and South Africa, two of the best markets 
in 1951 ; to the high level of stocks that had been built up 
by foreign custommers, stocks have been slow to run down 
and even more slowly replaced ; and to foreign, including 
local, competition. The development of local industries, 
protected by tariffs, is something that the British manu- 
facturer naturally cannot counter; and these protective 
tariffs are almost invariably outside the authority of Gatt, 
so that exporting countries can claim no redress. Talks 
that Sir William has had with Australian representatives 
have made it clear to him that the Australians intend to 
spare no effort to build up a local rayon industry. 

The recovery at home is, in Sir William’s view, due to 
re-stocking by traders all down the distribution line, just 
as last year’s slump was due to the deliberate running down 
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of stocks. He does not believe that actual consumption has 
altered very greatly over the period. Fabrics made from 
spun rayon have recently come back into favour and they, 
with filament yarn, provide the only two bright spots on 
the industry’s export record. Owing, however, to the 
industry’s and the Board of Trade’s system of classifying 
all synthetic textiles as “ rayon,” it is impossible to do more 
than guess how high a proportion of the rising production 
consists of yarn such as nylon, “ terylene” and “ ardil.” 
They probably account together for about 1.5 to 2 million 
lb a month, but the proportion is bound to rise as the new 
plants come into production, while it is quite impossible to 
form any opinion of their export performance. The present 
method of classification is clearly becoming an anachronism. 


Problems in Tungsten 


ARDLY a week goes by now without another reduction 
H in the Ministry of Materials’ prices for tungsten 
ores, the mineral that is used in the manufacture of high 
speed steel and other cutting tools. In the last seven weeks 
prices have fallen by over £3 (per unit of 22.4 lb). The 
latest reduction, which promptly followed the decline on 
the world market, is by 25s.—to 24§s. a unit for wolframite 
and 230s. for scheelite. The market had soared from about 
100s. a unit before Korea to 700s. a unit when the crest 
of the boom was reached in May, 1951; it has been 
dropping steadily ever since. The recent collapse appears 
to have been touched off by renewed selling pressure from 
producers and merchants in the Far East. The prolonged 
weakness of prices is the natural reaction to the heavy over- 
buying by the United States and other western countries 
during the early period of the Kerean war, when supplies 
from China, then the main producer of tungsten, were cut 
off and an acute shortage was feared. Production in other 
countries, however, was expanded so successfully that the 
market has long been saturated with supplies. 

During the period of panic buying the Ministry of 
Materials felt obliged to try to ensure that British industry 
would not go short, and it burned its fingers badly in doing 
so. It concluded long-term contracts at high prices with 
overseas producers, as the only means of inducing them to 
expand production, and it also bought heavily on the open 
market. But the estimate of Britain’s requirements proved 
to be far too high. The Ministry was left not only 
with stocks much larger than it could hope to dispose 
of in a reasonable time, but also with purchase 
contracts that still have several years to run. The 
market value of the official stocks has probably now been 
halved by the fall in prices. Three courses seem open to 
the Ministry. It can continue as the sole supplier 
of tungsten, to ensure that domestic demand is 
wholly met from official stocks. Or it can return 
the trade to private hands but itself enter the market 
as a seller—which might depress prices further. -Or it can 
partially decontrol the trade and make consumers buy from 
the Ministry a certain proportion. of their requirements. 
The last two courses would simply prolong the sale of its 
stocks. The first might minimise the already substantial 
loss of public funds. The new Minister of Materials, Lord 
Woolton, who has a proper partiality for private trading, 
may well take the second course and not weep overmuch 
about writing off his losses. 
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Conserving Manganese 


HE supply of manganese “continues to cause some 
= concern in Western Europe.” This was the conclusion 
of a recent report by OEEC on “ Manganese in the Iron 
and Steel Industry—Use, Recovery and Supplies.” As 
Russia and China were large suppliers of manganese before 
the war—and have since had to be replaced by India, 
North, West and South Africa—the conclusion is hardly 
surprising. The gross amount of manganese used per 
ton of steel in the United Kingdom is higher than in any 
other West European country, and hence the OEEC’s 
“concern” for supplies is particularly important to this 
country. Manganese is used to remove oxygen and sulphur 
from iron and steel, and to increase toughness and welding 
properties. British consumption is high because domestic 
iron ores are low in manganese, and domestic coke has 
a high sulphur content. Moreover, the quality of many 
British steels calls for a higher manganese content than 
foreign steels. 

.The report described the methods used for recovering 
and conserving manganese in America and Europe, in the 
light of replies by member countries to questionnaires that 
OEEC had sent out. But it did not discuss how far these 
conservation measures could be applied to British practice. 
The technical indications are that none of them is markedly 
applicable to the British industry in its present physical 
form. Only by greatly increasing the proportion of steel 
made in Britain by the converter process (at present some 
7 per cent) would the prospects be substantially improved. 
There has been no sign of any such intention in the iron and 
steel industry’s postwar development plans, although there 
are hopes of some savings through sulphur reduction by 
increased sintering of ore and coke fines as new plants 
come into operation. But it still seems likely that Britain 
will have to continue to import nearly half a million tons 
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of manganese ore each year. The authors of the B: ‘ish 
industry’s development plans probably consider ha 
capital investment might be better empléyed in mining iad 
railway equipment in the countries of supply than in 
complex and debatable re-equipment of Britain’s iron ond 
steel industry. How far the difficulties in the supp!\ of 
manganese are due to inadequacies of plant in the mines 
and the transport undertakings abroad was not discuss: in 
the OEEC’s report. It might well repay study. 


Ivory Prices Firmer 


HERE was good competition for nearly all the three tons 
Ee of elephant tusks offered at the quarterly ivory 
auctions in London last week. The offering was smaller 
than the average of five to six tons, and met a ready demand 
from the home trade, Continental and other overseas buyers. 
Prices of medium grades, including bangle and ball sizes, 
were up.to 20 per cent higher than at the previous sales, 
and sound tusks were steady at about their previous levels. 
Bangles realised between £77 and £83 a cwt for oversize 
grades, and the heaviest soft Mozambique sound tusks 
realised about {120 a cwt. 

Supplies of good quality ivory in London have been 
rather short since the war, owing partly to the restrictions 
on the killing of elephants in some African countries and 
partly because the main consumers now purchase more 
ivory direct. Demand, however, has suffered from the 
competition of plastics, particularly in billiard and snooker 
balls, most of which are now made from this material. Bal! 
sizes of scrivelloe tusks, which come from the female 
elephant, have consequently lost their former premium and 
now fetch some £80 a cwt. Sound tusks suitable for the 
manufacture of piano keys are also meeting strong compe- 
tition from the plastic material. 


Company Notes 





FISONS. The long period during 
which published profits statements have 
been reflecting the downturn in trade 
that lasted up to the autumn of last 
year is coming to an end; the phase in 


Years to June 30, 
1952 1953 
solidated vn 7S : £ £ 
ling profit eee 2,240,341 3,105,116 
Depreciation . : a's 549,989 651,479 
caxatinn ee 805,201 1,568,596 
VCE BORE icy cies ce necwieds 643,660 701,429 
Ordinary dividends .... 233,024 305,151 
inary dividends (per 
t acurdkca ie kale 10 123 
General reserve.......¢ 375,000 425,000 


Added to group carry 


55,362 Dr. 24,992 


ary stock at 42s, 3d, yields £5 18s. per cent, 


which they should reflect the recovery 
in trade and production that has taken 
place since that date seems to be getting 
into full swing. The preliminary. state- 
ment issued by Fisons, the fertiliser 
manufacturers, for the year to June 30th 
last falls into this new category. 

The group’s trading profits have jumped 
from. £2,240,341 to £3,103,116 and, 
although this has inevitably been fol- 
lowed by a heavier bill for EPL and other 
forms of taxation, its net profits have risen 
from £643,660 to £701,429. There are 


some special factors to account for this 
recovery. In 1951-52 the demand for 
fertilisers had been damped by the back- 
wash from the heavy stockpiling that took 
place just before the removal-of the fer- 
tiliser subsidy, and falling prices had 
forced the group to write £300,000 off 
stocks. The directors also state that new 
productive capacity has contributed sub- 
stantially to the increase in profits in 
1952-53 ; the fact that this has apparently 
been used to the full is a sign of strong 
demand. An increase in Fisons’* equity 
dividend, in line with the group’s recovery, 
was foreshadowed last June when the 
interim dividend was raised from 3 to 4 
per cent ; this promise of better things to 
come has now been handsomely confirmed 
by the directors’ decision to raise the final 
dividend from 7 to 8} per cent, bringing 
the total annual payment up from ro to 
124 per cent. 
* 

WALL PAPER MANUFAC. 
TURERS. The full report of Wall 
Paper Manufacturers tells the same story 
of recovery from recession as that sketched 
out in the preliminary statement from 
Fisons. In this industry, apparently, the 
recovery did not really get under way until 


the spring of this year, when—to quote 
the directors’ report—a “ boom” replaced 
months of “ quiet trading.” Since the end 
of the financial year (June 30th) sales have 
shown a further improvement, thanks 
“probably to restocking by distributors 


Years to Jui 

1952 19 

Consolidated earnings :— £ 
Trading profit......... 2,523,713 3,145,794 
Total income.......... 2,679,180 3,289,589 
Depreciation .......... 375,221 © 397,619 

RUBROOERG 5 ss cee 1,266,943 1,510 

Nal Heel es iin isé 881,082 1,21! 
Deferred ordinary divs. 147,699 18 J 

Deferred ordinary divs. 

(per cent)..s 5 4.cc ic "123 ) 
Retained by subsidiaries 264211 49.600 
General reserve........ ee0 600,00 


Specific reserves ....... 300,000 =. 250,000 

Added to carry forward. Dr. 5,502 Dr. 44,145 
Cons. balance sheet :— 

Fixed assets, less depre- 


AM a is oe oe 5,194,906 5,291 
Net current assets ..... 9,793,727 10,618 
SHOU ys 50-00 cde ee do 7,936,377 5,549,735! 
CO Pook oa oe Sennen 527,548 2,047,904 
Bank overdrafts ....... 1,104,444 121,518 
ROT VES 6 5 3 raw pra 6,535,097 7,400 
Deferred ord. capital... 2,250,655 2,250,' 


£1 deferred stock at 60s, 7}d. yields {4 19s. per 


who (had) allowed stocks to run dow! 

Despite the quiet trading conditions in ' 

first nine months of the financial year gro.» 
profits rose quite sharply, from £2,523,7!3 
to £3,142,794. This advance, which mvu*' 
have owed something to an expansion |) 
margins, was not accompanied by as hea: 
an increase in taxation as might have bec! 
expected, so that the group’s net prof!'> 
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rose by £330,515 to £1,211,597. This 
increase f= enabled the directors to make 
generous appropriations to reserves as well 
at ise the deferred ordinary dividend 
fron a to 1§ per cent. 
: consolidated balance sheet shows 
symptoms of a return to health, 
ng a fall in working capital commit- 
nd a consequent reinforcement of 
lic reserves. Stocks have fallen in book 
from £7,936,377 to £5,549,787 ; 
group’s cash balances have 
d from £527,548 to £2,047,904, its 
verdraft has to all intents and pur- 
been liquidated (falling from 
444 to £121,518). This reinforce- 
reserves, together with the increase 
and the rosier prospect for the 
te future, make the new dividend 
is covered no less than six times 
arnings) look a little niggardly. 


wi tne 


* 


cROMe ES PARKINSON. 
eliminary statement -issued by 

n Parkinson for the year to June 

is even more cheering than— 

it falls into a different category 

the reports issued by Fisons and 

| Paper group. Manufacturers of 
capital goods. continued to 

vhile the industries producing con- 

goods experienced a slump in trade 

1-52. The story here, therefore, is 

of progress from strength to strength and 
not from sickness to health. The group’s 
total income before tax has again risen 
sharply, from £1,690,937 to £2,058,871 ; 
and, as the provision for taxation is not 
much higher than it was in 1951-52, 

the group’s net profits have risen from 
£397,934 to £662,713. In the directors’ 
view these “ much improved results of the 
past year’s operations justify a substan- 


tial increase in the amount distributed to 
the stockholders.” And a most substan- 
tial increase it has proved to be, for the 
total equity dividend has been raised from 
II} to 20 per cent. 

There is one note of caution. 
the new dividend is described as a “ 
cash bonus ” of 74 per cent ; the directors 
explain that they “still find merit in dis- 
tributing profits to the stockholders partly 
in the form of a special cash bonus which 
can be varied from year to year as the 
fortunes of the company vary and intend 
to use it for that purpose in the future.” 
In many ways these excellent results from 
Crompton Parkinson are rather surprising. 
Most investors had assumed that, the 
biggest increases in profits this autumn 


Part of 
special 


Years to June 30, 
1952 1953 
Cor ed ; " { i 
neome, before tax..... 1,690,937 2,058;871 
hor ww a 1,082,120 1,135,415 
Specific reser os 210.883 io »,048 
Nel profit ee 597 G34 6 P13 
(rainary ¢ € 5 oe 182 521 340 62 20 
Ordinary divi s (per 
cent 11} 20 
Retained by . 1es* 76.278 64.303 
Unallocated surplust. .. 258,215 360,825 
re k at 15s. Gd. yields £6 9s. per cent 
Including minority interests + inchucing 
rofits relating to previous periods and pro- 
visions no. longer required (1952, £152,000; 
1953, £136,501). 


would be reported by those companies 
that had suffered most severely in the 
recession of 1951-52. On balance (as the 
disappointing results from Tube Invest- 
ments, discussed in a business note on an 
earlier page, show) this still seems the 
wisest view ; but behind and beyond it, ef 
course, lies the knotty problem of sifting 
out those securities that might also suffer 
most severely in the (still hypothetical) 
recession of 1954-5. 
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30, 25, 


INVESTMENT INDEX 


— Indices Average Yields 
100) (per cent) 
; ' 
Sept. . | Oct. | Dec. | Aug. | Sept. | Oct, 
29, 27, 28, 30, 25, aot a. 


1952 | 1955 
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nt trust ....... ‘0 
{ locks ¢ 
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TMG fF ak eee as 5-1 
nd aircraft ..... ‘1 
ieS i sidexredgne Miss 2 
OU Si wi icin kee "2 
OXtiO6: «6k is 5 59 | 
d goods: ......% 3] 
» 5 estan ae 9 | 
00 6:4. ee pe a ae ‘9 
textiles. .... 6é6s 9% “4 
Calg. cc ca cert a te 
PPING. .'se's vee C OE 
i (capi tal goods) ... 0s. 


(consumption goods) . 
Total industrial (all classes) 





1952 | 1952 | 1953 | 1953 | 1953 





‘1| 4-23'| 4-29 | 4-13 | 3-92 | 3-93 
7 | 5-08 | 5-08 | 4-89 | 4-75 | 4-72 
5 5-17 | 5-05 | 4:89 | 4-72 | 4-68 
0 5 | 5-33 | 5°30 | 5-15 | 4-98 | 4-96 
1 34 | 5-25 | 5-16 | 5-06 | 5-03 
2 97-3] 4-91 | 4-98 | 4-50 | 4-44 | 4-26 
3 3 | 5-62 | 5-80 | 5-21 | 5-09 | 5:04 
0 9| 5-63 | 5°69 | 5-57 | 5-43 | 5-46 
-8 103-9 | 5-86 | 5-91 | 6-05 | 5-91 | 5-42 
-5 113-5 | 5-36 | 5-34 | 5-34 | 5-30 | 5-20 
-7 117-3 | 6-21 | 6-36 | 6-06 | 5-82 | 5-86 
| i i 

-2| 96-2] 6-60 | 6-50 | 6-84 | 6-61 | 6-75 
5-9 1148-5 | 4-56 | 4-58 | 4-47 | 4-32 | 4-25 
-6 (104-8 | 8-34 | 7-74 6-52 | 6-26 | 6-09 
3:7 1104-9 | 6-96 | 6-62 5-48 | 5-20 | 5-22 
-2| 79-8 | 7-88 | 7°52 | 4-49 | 4-52 | 4-30 
-8 | 87-5 | 7-23 | 6-83 7-13 | 6-95 | 6-73 
-6 100-9 | 7-39 | 6-48 | 6-22 | 5-82 | 5-64 
1 5-46 | 5-51 | 5-19 | 5-09 | 4-94 
“7 6:77 | 7:14 | 6-91 | 6-71 | 6-60 
5 7-O1 | 7+05 | 7-00 | 6-66 | 6-46 
5.79 | 5-87 | 5-95 | 5-82 | 8-67 

6-79 | 6-48 | 6-15 | 6-95 | 5-83 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: November 1ith. 
Next Contango Day: November 11th. 
Next Settlement Day : November 17th, 


ALL the signs of a bull market were in 


evidence in Throgmorton Street this week 
until dealings began on Thursday. Until 
then equities had been very strong and 
gilt-edged stocks seemed to have broken 
away from the moorings established by the 
opening of the United Steel subscription 
lists (through which investors can 
exchange gilts into the company’s new 
equities). Aided by the Prime Minister’s 
eloquent cheerfulness in the House of 
Commons and a surprisingly optimistic 
reading of the risé in the gold and dollar 
reserves, gilt-edged were especially strong 
in mid-week ; in the week to the close on 
Wednesday War Loan rose from 83§ to 
84, (including a gain of 7 on Wednesday 
itself) and old.Consols from 63% to 64 
(including a gain of y+ on Wednesday). 
Even when the demand for equities died 
away in dealings on Thursday, gilt-edged 
continued to advance, and War Loan put 
on another 4 of a point. In the foreign 
market, too, turnover expanded appre- 
ciably, with German and Japanese bonds 
making handsome gains ; by Wednesday’s 
close the 1930 Japanese loan had risen in 
a week from 160} to 1694 and the German 
Young loan from 92} to 96. 

Just before the week-end buying of 
blue chips had carried the Financial 
Times index of industrial ordinary shares 
up to 130.5, the highest point since mone- 
tary discrpline was revived in November, 
1951. Demand for a wide range of indus- 
trial securities was stimulated by a stream 
of more cheerful reports from Wall Street 
and by a crop of good dividend announce- 
ments at home. But the boom was halted 
on Thursday when the preliminary report 
from Tube Investments came as a shock. 

Among oil shares, only Trinidad Lease- 
holds shared to the full in this exu 
ance ; the rest were rather dampened 
the news that Anglo-Iranian’s interim 
dividend was to be left unchanged. 
Although copper shares staged a slight 
rally, commodity shares remained dull ; 
and in the Kaffir market, where little busi- 
ness was reported, prices slipped back. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 














Security Indices Yields 
1953 eo 2 ee 
Fixed v3 . 
Ord.* Int. Cons. One 





“] 
“5 
“5 
“0 
“2 
5 
*5 | 111-74 | Oct i 
7. 4) | (Nov. 4) 8,467 
*9 105-68 Be 9,493 
(May 20), (Jan. 5)| Nov. 2] 11,240 
1952, High] 121-5 | 106-66] ,, 3}. 9,306 
(Jan. 1)i (Jan. 9)] ,, 4} 10,697 
» Low. -1 | 100-67 
» 24): (July 3) 








* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
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Lo earliest date. 
for 9 months : 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(b) Final dividend. 


(c) Whole year’s dividend. 
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+] of tax. Yield caleulated on gross basis, 


(f) Flat yield. 


(g) Includes 2% centenary bonus; yield basis 14%. 


(d) Yield at 753% of face 


ot 174 "~ 


20% 


yield basis 16%. 


(7) Also 5% ¢ 


oronation bonus, not included in yield, 


(hk) Also 2% tax free cash bonus ; ; yield basis 18-6%. 


for 4 months : 


yield basis 102‘ 


a) To latest date. 


(m) Yield basis 10% after capital bonus. 


(7) Yield basis 15% 5 


after capit: ul bonus. 


(0) Yield basis 84% after capita] bonus. 


(p) Also 5% net capital distribution, not included in yield. 


(s) Yield basis 12h 4, after ¢ 


apital bonus, 


(¢) Yield basis 19-7% gross. 


(8) 12° paid 
(st) Divid nd 
(g) Yield basis 


(w) Also 24% tax free out of c apital profit. 


Yield basis 50% 


(u) Yield basis 30%. (v) Yield basis 71%- 
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Prices and Wages 









| 
90 126 99 94 94 
90 114 100 98 | 98 
101} 167 99 85 84 | 
75 | 99 | 100 92 91 | 
97 | 131 | 96 100 105 
Montl erages 1952 
1950 | 1951 1952 luly | Aug 
258-7 315-0 | 323-3 392-5 320-3 
227-3 | 253 | 292 -( 296 -6 295-5 
138. 193-3] 162-1 159-3} 157 
113-2 134-3 149-9 152-8 151-9 
122-0 151-9 165-4 10-7 169-3 
106-1 125-6 133-¢ 134-0 133-4 
105 123-( 130-¢ 130-7 | 130-4 
156-8 , 171-9 164-4 163°5 
195-8 252-3 147-9 158-5 158-5 | 
324 -( 499-1 282-8 963-5 254-3 
96-3 143-5 158-0 151:4 151-4 
152-2 187-! 220-7 43-€ 242 - € 
} 
114 125 | ‘ 138 | 137 
102-6 103-8 103-2 | 
105-4 108-5 106-8 
185 202 | ] 2 22 
172 191 | 221 7 224 
114 119 122 123 123 | 
16 249 f 957 | 955 
16] 177 197 196 196 
245 288 | 294 292 292 
| 255 256 j 256 i 
14 | 318 i 3B 386 | 386 | 
| 
> 48 j 4 14 45 | 
| 
| Pres 
76| 10% 100 100 | 97 | 
8% OG | 100 101 | 100 
71 | 110 | 100 99 | 95 
8] | 95, | 100 100 100 | 
gO | 95 | 100 100 100 | 
80 | 89 | 100 101 101 
84 110 | 100 96 % 
95 | 108 | 100 100 | 97 
| | 400-0 73-5 | 71-2 | 
| | | 
111 | 120 | 130 129 130 
110 | 119 | 129 128 | 129 
114 | 123 | 133 132 | 133 
i ! i 
128 0} 141 1); 15111 
150 5| 166 0} 178 6 
$2 7; 9 1| 6 4 
240} 265} 285 : 
218 241 259 
254 277 296 





OVERSEAS 
Western Europe : 


Production and Trade...... This week 
British Commonwealth ...... Oct. 10th 
Western Europe : 

Prices and Money Supply Oct. 24th 
Unised  Stmeee.;.cckiscécciceccns Oct. 3lst 


Oct. 17th 


1953 


Oct. 20 Oct. 27 





| i i 
94 90 91 | 91 92 
98 97 | 97 | 97} 98 
83 87 | 88 89 90 
92 17 78 78 78 
104 99 102 99} 101 
1953 
Sept June | July Aug Sept. 
318-1] 325-4| 324-7} 322-2} 321: 
992-1} 322:'8| 321-9} 316-7} 314- 
154-9} 145-4] 143-7; 142-6] 142 
151-4] 143-1 144-5 143-2) 143 
168-3} 150-8] 152-8! 149-7] 150 
133-2 130-2} 130-5} 130-4] 130 
130-1 128-5} 128-5) 128-6! 128 
164-9} 140-0! 140-9; 140-6! 139 
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223-6 | 202-7 192-5 | 189-1] 189 
151-3} 143-7| 140-9 140-0} 138 
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154 53 | 253 53 2 
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00 97 17 OF 
( 80 8&0 $1 
99 SE fi 
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10] 100 100 01 100 
97 9] 91] 90 
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(*) The index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of calculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge 
Service. (*) Surveys made twice a year ; 
Clectrolytic, delivered), . 
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a 
Production and Trade in Western Europe 
2 hb usteia |. Fetes Deoma France — Ys Greece Ireland Italy a Norway Sweden .y 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION(¢ (1988 = 108) 
118 82 11 90 193 132 16 101 89 86 67 64 
13 118 121 125 218 171 133 | 144 | 128 133 112 118 
181 114 ll 131 231 170 124; 146; 130} 133} no 33 
723 . 7 129 949 175 156 } 140 129 119 
174 sis + 132 249 183 161 135 132 115 
" ; 130 48 133 153 144 146 11? 
Wi "3 24) 192 aoe 142 100 5: 
VALUE OF EXTERNAL TRADE? 
: 000 mn. Fi ron, "000 ma. mn. mn. t 
marks |drachmas lire guilders kroner kroner 
IMPORTS (c.i.f. sed cas © 
50 1,922 135 84 505 1-2 3°45 0-94 118 99 174 
1,169 | 10,600 530 4 1,227. 497-9} 17-04, 112-80 797 521 766 
1163 10,252 550 4 1350 _432-9/ 14:35 120-48 694 520 146 
1,324' 9,601 03 | 111-43 1,237 487-3| 14-65 127-40 691 506 681 
1,143 3,709 521 | 135-13 1338 677-2! 14-46] 127-94 758 600 682 5 
196 10,126 580 119-14 1,084 715-6 15-61 120-11 750 454 649 
1.056 9,333 495 100-98 1,244 ae cad T46 456 585 $ 
EXPORTS (f.0.b. ae Sc eee S 
1,806 127 2-55 468 0-9 2-02 0-88 87 65 154 
803 11,047 471 23-24 1,215 127-2 6-79 | 85-62 610 369 761 3 
00 =:10,212 483 18-04 1,409 149-9 8-41/ 72-02 660 337 674 
1,028 9,163 459 15-45 1,428 - 289-1 9-36 72-50 580 269 582 
1,139 9,535 526 29 1,554 | 202-3 9:40 12-34 628 298 697 
1,17 3,057 462 | 108-01 1,564 153-1 10-09 81-13 627 786 660 2 
1,208 8,447 45 13-32 1,499 ai at 622 288 625 ] 
BALANCE pete eee i 
~~ 00} ee ie te 8 — 1:29) — 37) — 0-4 — 1-43) - 0-06) - BL) - 33) -— 2 ‘ 
- 366 447} — 104 10-70; — 12] —370-7 |; —10-25 | —27-18 | 187; — 153 1 
- 263) — 39) — 67 14-60) 4+ 59) —285-0, — 5-94) —48-46 | wji— 13 — 72 
2996! — 438'/— 44 4-02} + 192] —198-2 6-29; —54:90' — 12'— 237 — 99 
~ pi— 174 5 — 783! +. 216| ~—474-9; — 5-06 | —55-60' — 1301 — 32 15 
182 — 1,069; — 118 —11-13} + 480) —562-5 — 5-52) —38-98 — 123| — 148 ll 
152, —.91 — 39 — 7-66' + 255 a — 124} — - 168 40 
VOLUME OF EXTERNAL TRADE ( (1948 = 100) 
IMPORTS eee * 
coed 266 | 93 118 102 249 ; 79 | 92 118 | 100 34 ; 
1951 212 | 122 153 126 | ee aa 117 | 143 150 | 132 128 0 
G8 S50 ae 217 | 121 14" 129 | 241 hi 98 | 15T | 132 | 128 119 
* i ‘ i i 
me ee ae | Rae MTT nas 119} 247 a 103; 176) 146} 124 } 1173 ; 
“sl 198 | 122 | | » 144 | 273 2 104 | 179 158 | 158 | L 
at 183 128 261 ‘ x sie eed 118 tes 
August ..1.... 7 105 257 | Se sh 
: es ae ek ates i ohEe 2a | a 1 eet “ 
EXPORTS “Mia . ‘ 
iOS. a aa ee 147 110 | 139 125 | 530 136 | 125 | 156 | 124 rl ! : 
W528 ... dann sue ee 204 149 195 236 622 135 162 | 242 152 150 
968 oki canter 202 137 | 186 208 670 163 140 | 256 140 | 133 
; i i : 
: 1 ; 
+S ; 
Ways 5 center h i oes 237 142 } 196° 218 730 203 | 142 | 241 126 } 1382 4 
PONE 5. Ca ape Rouges Cees 256 | 149 - 236 778 | 218 138 | 265 146 | r 
PO EN #55, DRE. 274 | 5 es 204 796 cya? A ieapie i Is... 
ARMOR oc il ie a ae is } 176 765 \ i Z : 


(*) This covers mining, maoufacturing, electricity and manufaetured gas with the following 
Ireland and Sweden, electricity and manufactured gas; and Austria, manufactured gas. 
of Iteland which covers general trade ; Belgium includes Luxemburg. 


exceptions: Denmark and Greece exclude miruns, 
(*} Special trade (excluding re-exports) with the except° 
(*) Average of second quarter. 
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EX HEQUER RETURNS 


<« ended October 3lst there was 
allowing 


Cinkit of £8,351,000 compared with 


tor 


8,557,000 in the previous week 

{ (28,945,000 in the correspond- 

. oan t vear, bringing the cumulative | 
64 efcit | 168,000 (£352,926,000 in 1952-53) 

118 t ‘‘below-line”’ receipt of (197,000, | 


total 


_ the 
43 vhi the 


87 4 695,099,000 in 1952-55). 


April 1, AS 1 
1952 953 
mate to to 
Nov, 1, | Oct. 31, 
1952 1953 


540,632 
38,900 
85,900 

2,000] 28,950 

229,500 


512,800 
37,900 
95,000 
31,500 

119,100 
40,050 


1,000 570 


924,882 836,920 
612,678 
414.643 


$ 1044,300 
680,480 


626,073 
407,435 


5 pe 1724,780[1027,321 1033,506 


13,763; 15,568 
7,550 
19.471 
81.296 


6,650 
18.868 
13,077 
4 Total 4368,215 2064,561 
} Ord. Expenditure 
| lebt | 615.000 











544.089 | 330,826 


21,999| 26,584 


5,460 §,353 
026,927 |1932,111 


415 2294,873 
19,012; 19,405 


48,000 
10,000 
586, 286 


Tetal 4259,286 


| 
™ Above-tine 352,926 -319,968 


Surplus or 
4 Deficit 
: Exper 


342,173 267,519 


Total Surplus 695,089 587,487 


or Deficit 


172,936 
10,850 
— 36,510 .— 31,877 


ites. . | 102,184 
d 5,000 





FLOATING DEBT 


{ million) 








Week 
ended 
Nov 
1, 51 
1952 


Week 
ended i 


17,247 13,415 | 
1,100 1.000 
5,400 3,200 
1,400 1,500 | 
7,400 5,100 
“ 1,500 | 

Br 

| 

30,547 25,715 | 

21,149 20,214 
33.540 29.440 

54,689 49,654 
1,021; 891 
1.600 1.700 

62 31 

4,178 2,198 


92,097 80,189 


15,494 1,267 | 
2.012 | 

277 50 
46,862| 68,069 
62,633. 71,398 
520; 440 | 


| 
20045, +8,351 | 


4,693,Cr. 197 + 


24252 18,548 


19.618 13,111 
500 l a 
228 178 
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Financial Statistics 


| THE MONEY MARKET 


cumulative deficit to | 


CREDIT conditions tightened considerably 
in Lombard Street in the week covered 
by Wednesday’s Bank return, and the 
authorities made special purchases of bills 
on each day except Wednesday itself. 
Only small official purchases, made both 
directly from the market and indirectly 
through the banks, were needed on 
Thursday before the week-end ; but on 
the next two days this special assistance 
was on a larger scale and all took the 
indirect route. The absence of maturities 
caused by the fall of August Bank Holi- 
day three months earlier necessitated con- 
siderable purchases from the banks by 
the special buyer on Monday, and on 
Tuesday he was only slightly less active. 
But conditions eased notably on Wednes- 
day, and there was even some reverse 
selling by the authorities. 

At last week’s tender for Treasury bills, 
the market maintained its bid at {99 
gs. 6d. per cent for the £240 million of 
bills on offer; but as total applications 
rose by nearly £33 million, the average 
rate of discount fell to £2 1s. 11.37d. per 
cent and the proportion of the market’s 
application to be allotted from 55 to 45 
per cent. The offer at yesterday’s tender 
was reduced to £220 million. 

The Bank return shows a seasonal out- 
flow of notes of £7.3 million ; the autumn 
low point for the active circulation, at 
£1,531 million in the third week of Octo- 
ber, was £88 million higher than a year 
ago. The security portfolio in the banking 
department increased by £124 million last 
week as a result of the authorities’ pur- 
chases ; but public accounts rose by {11.1 
million and bankers’ deposits therefore fell 
by £6.3 million. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 





Tssisce 


Departmeni* : 


Notes in circulation 1449-5 | 1,532-3 | 1559-6 
Notes in banking dept.. 50-9 435-0 | 35-7 
trovt debt and securities* 1,496 & ] 571 T | 1 i i 
Other seourities sd, 0-7 0-3 | 0-3 
Gold coin and bullion .... | 2-9 2-9 | 2-9 
Banking Department 
Deposits : 
Public accounts B a 2-93 9-9 21-0 
Treasury special account, . 26-6 17-6 17-6 
Bankers. . 272-4 287-3 281-6 
COS oo. age cneceueue 67-6 68-9 69-4 
ROOM oc usp lceue bed 319-5 385-7 389-0 
| Securities 
Government .24.5.....00. 307 -0 517-8 326-3 
Discounts and advances .. 7-5 12-8 10-3 
Other jiwieay eaeed 3-4 25-5 31°4 
TOR. cot cutee a denon | 344-9 356-1 368-6 
Banking department reserve. §2°5 45-5 58+2 
o 
or pS Kin at's weds 13-8 11-8 9°38 


LONDON MONEY RATES 
Bank rate (from * Discount rates % 
4% 17/9/53) 5 Bank'bills : 60 days 24 
: i 5 months 2% | 
a. rates 3 } 4months 2}-24 
ee oe y 6months 2§-2) 
Money— Day-to-day 19-24 | Fine trade bills 
a, pe Ye i} 2h Smonths 3}-44 
Treas, bills 2months 2% Sannthe aaa 
| 


| secured about 45 per cent of the 


| 





Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,555,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,625 million to £1,575 millon 


on August 26 1953. 


TREASURY BILLS 











Amount ({ million) Average Alot ted 
Date of |. Rate at 
Tender i | of Max. 
Offered | “ — Allotted| “Allotment Rate 






$. d. “* 


1952 ' 
220-0 








Oct. 31 | | 334-8 | 220-0 | 48 3-63 50 
1953 

June 26 | 250-0 | 327-4 | 250-0 | 47 37 66 

i 

July 3] 250-0 | 334-1 | 250-0 | 46 8-48 15 
, 10| 260-0 | 353-4 | 260-0 | 47 3-47 63 
» 17 | 250-0 | 385-7 | 250-0) 47 5-60 | 48 
" 24 | 240-0 | 375-6 | 240-0 | 46 11-89 | 55 
~ 31 | 250-0 | 395-5 | 250-0 | 46 11-66 48 

Aug. 7 | 260-0 | 39-6 | 260-0] 47 3:50 | 6 
, 14) 270-0 7-9 | 270-0 | 47 4:37 | 71 
" 21 | 270-0 | 358-2 | 270-0 | 47- 4-25 | 67 
~ 28} 280-0 370*2 280-0 6 825 | 7 

Sept. 4 | $00:0 | 394-6 | 300-0} 42 7-43 | 66 
. IL! 30-0 | 388-0 | 300-0] 47 11-85 | 68 
" 18 | 280-0 | 340-6 | 280-0 | 43 0-06 80 
" 251 270-0 362*2 | 270-0 | 42 8-05 20 

Oct. 2| 280-0 | 348-2} 250-0] 42 809 | 63 
_ 9} 250-0 359-5 | 230-0 42-7: | . 
" 16) 230-0 | 367-7 | 230-0 | 41 21-57 | = 51 
" 23 240-0 | 353-2 | 240-0 | 41 11-67 | 55 
" 30. 240-0 | 385-9 | 240-0 | 41 11-37 45 
* On Oct. Sth tenders for 9] day bills at £99 9. 6d. 


sum applied for; higher 
The offering yesterday was for 


of (£220 million 


tenders were allotted in full 


a Maximum amount 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES 


















Market Rates : Spot 











| United Stat 18-2- 82 2+ 81-2 81 2-81-2-81f |2-8048-2-814! 2-81-2-81g , 2-81h-2-81} | 2-814-2-813 
pon soe. § sities PoP ot Sh 2-15 4p-2°715fp| 2-754-2- 15H [2°75 -2-75%y 2-754-2- 75h 
ecorge 7: O79. 65-987 - 35 979} 9793 9793 980 979} 980 9793-980 9798-979} 979} 9793 
ier ly +). 154 12-33 Mbl2- 18; -12- 19h 12-188-12- 184 12-18}-12-19 |12-18}-12-19 |12-19}~-12-193/12-19§-12- 193 
se a 138. 95-141 -05 [240-05-104- 15.140-05~140- 151140: 05- 140-15 140-05-140- 15,140-05- 140-15 140-05- 140-15 
coun Gad "10-56-10-72 [0-63f-10-638)10-63$-10-63§ 10-634-10-63§ 10-633-10-638 10-63§- 10-63] 10-634-10 “ 
wet "DM 1-67 & 11-8448] 11-70-11-70} 11-70-11- 704) 11-70-21-7Of 11-70-11-70$ 11-70-11- 70} 11- 70-11-70 
| W Ger k l 79 90 8] 10. 79-90-80-00 ° 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79-90-80-00 | 79 90 80°00 | 79-90 80-00 
See og ; 14.378 -14-598 | 14-43-14-43h 14-423-14-43 (14-429-14-43 14-429-14-43 14-42]-14- 434 14-435-14-435 
Fosiek Ke, 19-19) 19-484 [19- 38-19-38} 19-38}-19- 38] 19-38}-19-39 |19- 38)-19-39 19- 38}-19-39 19-38}-19:39 
| caereeiain Kr 19- 85-20-15 [19-98}-29-98} 19-98] 19-98} 19-984-19-98y 19-98} -19- 98%) 19- 98} -19-933;19- 985-19- 989 


4,345-2 257-2 | 4,602-4 
ig 
[ 50-0 1424-3] 227-0 2°8 $,904-0 
- 290-0 | 1389-0} 208-1 | nae 4,887-1 
i 10-0 1414-8] 225-4 4,950-2 
$ . 50-0 | 1422-74 241-8 | 4994-5 
550°0) 1.407-67 229-3 4,987-0 
t 370-0 | 1,414-0] 219-2 6,003-2 
} 400-0 1395-89 251-7 | §,047-5 | 
9 : 130-0 1382-1] 280-0 5092-2 
. 4,803-] 273°4 5,076°5 
; s.5ab- 5s 245-9 | 1 4.771-7 | 
4.552- 29 262-2 4814-3 | 
4,550-4* 264-1 oe «74,8145 | 
4,538: 19 254-9 1-3 | 4,794-3 
“y= -neieninsaiinsaasesielllecduabbakaite tee eat Ie allial aise | 
comne quence of official purchases of tender bills in 
Stock ‘ith cash subscriptions to the new Exchequer 
me and ty ‘possible to calculate the division between tap | 
ri10 Para bills until all the bills purchased have passed their | 


turity date, 





|W. Ger 
| Swedish Kr 


| Norwegian Kr. . 















} a 
United States $. dc. pm-par 


Pa.-je. dis | ~&c, dis 
eee ne”: 58 dis ee 
Swiss Fr. ...... li-tc. pm 1}-4c-pm 
Belgian Fr } pm-par } par ys 
Dutch Gid 1}-4c. pm 1}-j}c. dis 


Mi ipt. pm-—par 
Re. 16 pm-16 dis 
Danish Kr 16 pm-16 dis 


jc. pm-—par 


| Ipf. pm—par | Ip ! ‘pat 
ea 18 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-10 dis | 16 pm-1o dis | 
16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis | 16 pm-16 dis 
| 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis | 26 pm-26 dis ; 26 pm-26 dis 


One Month Forward Rates 


| jc. pm-par ic. pm-par | jc. pm-par {| jc. pm-pa 
| *-ke. dis a-ke. dis | * &c. dis b tec. dis 
2-5 dis 25dis | 2-5 dis 2-5 dis 
1h-}¢. pm 1}-4c. pm lj-$c. pm lh-tc. pm 
} pm-par }pm-par | } pm-par ; pin—par 
14 4c. dis | Ip-ge. dis | 1}-Ic. dis i ke. dis 
. pm-par | ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipt. pm-par 


16 pra-16 dis 


2 pim-26 dis | 26 pm-2e dis 





wre. a 
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HOME SERVIC 


INSURANCE 
pays £200,000 


daily in death 
and endowment 
benefits 
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THE LONDON 
OMNIBUS 


A vehicle of information 





During the 1880°s this horse-drawn Omnibus 
could be seen transporting the public between 
Hammersmith and Charing Cross. 


Many years even before that, another London 
Omnibus was started by The London Assurance, 
an “omnibus” collection of all kinds of insurance 
policies for all kinds of people. Here are a few 
of them. 


LIFE AND LIMB 


Both may be insured by our Personal Accidents 
Policy. The less hazardous your occupation, 
the less you pay for this policy’s varied and 
valuable benefits. 


GLASS BREAKS 


We have been aware of this for some time — 
notably since we instituted our Plate Glass 
Policy, the popularity of which leads us to 
suspect that others are also aware of it. 


THREE-SCORE YEARS AND—WHAT ? 


In life’s later years much comfort may be 
found in an Annuity. To those interested, we 
are happy to say that our Annuity Rates now 
are better than ever. 


P.S. 


If you would know more about any of the 
policies outlined here, if we can provide informa- 
tion about any other policies or about insurance 
problems generally — pray make what use of 
us you wish. Our address is 1, King William 
Street, Department U.¢ London, E.C.4. 











THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Very groxt feapte ke deal with” 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 
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esponsible advice 






ON 


AS AN EXECUTOR 


AS A TRUSTEE 


——— it A ST 


A SS 


AS A SOLICITOR 
AS AN ACCOUNTANT 


Professional men, business men, even private in- 
dividuals are often asked for advice on the safe invest- 
ment of substantial sums of money, whether arising 
from a will, a maturing policy, the sale of property or 
other sources. 


The investments offered by the Co-operative 
Permanent provide an ideal answer to such problems. 
Money so invested enjoys the security assured by a 
large financial institution with interests throughout the 
country. Moreover, capital is free from fluctuation. 
Interest at 2$% is paid with unfailing regularity and 
income tax is paid by the Society making the return 
equivalent to more than 44°, where there is liability 
to income tax at 9/- in the £. Invested money is 
always at call on short notice and can be realised 
without loss or expense. 


Full details of the complete financial service made 
avatlable by the Society will be forwarded on request. 


Everything points to the 
advantages of investment 


in the— 


CO-OPERATIVE 
PERMANENT 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


NEW OXFORD HOUSE - LONDON : W.C.I 
Tel. HOLborn 2302 
City Office: 163 MQORGATE - E.C.2 
Tel. MONarch 3556 


FUNDS £80,000,000 ‘RESERVES EXCEED 63,000,000 
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ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Executor and Trustee 


Biggest Customer 


For trade with Australia and 
New Zealand, consult and use 
the Bank of New South Wales 
—the largest and most experi- 
enced commercial bank in 
Australasia. 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


LONDON OFFICE—29 Threadneedle Street—D. J. M. Frazer, Manager 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED LIABILITY) 













EE HUTT 
HAN 


Hu 


SAFETY-FIRST 
INVESTMENT 


D5 % Serum 


Income Tax paid by the Society 


Equal to £4.10.10 per cent to investors 
subject to income tax at the standard rate 


The current rate of interest on share accounts is 2} 

and on ordinary deposit accounts 2%, with income tax 

paid by the Society in each case. Sums up to a total 

holding of £5,000 are accepted for investment in Abbey 

National. For further particulars apply for a copy of the 
Society's Investment Booklet. 


Total Assets £153,974,000 
ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


HEAD OFFICE : ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.3 
For address of Local Office see Telephone Directory 


re 


sake > 


por sterling guality 
— Geottish Widows’ 


of COUTI2. 





| 

t THE HALL MARK OF 
| STERLING QUALITY IN 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


| | SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ 
FUND 


Head Office: 

\ 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 

i London Offices : 

28 Cornhill, E.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, $.W.r 


i 
Pe 
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Successful Enterprise 


From the early days Canada’s 
oldest bank has played a promi- 
nent part in developing the 
country’s vast natural wealth, 
With branches from coast to 
coast and first-hand knowledge 
the Bank can provide reliable 
information, general, commercial 
or local. 


47 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.C.2 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 580 Branches throughout Canada 
Assets Exceed $2,000,000,000 


(incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability) 





ee é ey 


Another phase of — 



















A car specially designed for 
Australian conditions is being 
produced at the rate of 20,000 
a year. The annual output of 
motor bodies totals 70,000. 


Our Information Departinent 
will be glad to help if you are 
interested in the opportunity 
Australia offers. 





The NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
London Office : 7 Lothbury, E.C.2 
Other London Offices; Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and 
lla Albemarle St., W.1 





685 Offices in Australia Assets £229 Million 
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COMPANY MEETINGS | 
_ settee id 


FERRANTI, LIMITED 


CONTINUED 


T forty-eighth annual general meeting 
ranti, Limited, was held on November 


Sth Kern House, Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2, Sir Vincent de Ferranti, MC, 
MIEE (chairman and managing director), 


presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment. circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to June 30, 1953: 


The accounts show continued expansion 
in the activities of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries and further extension of our manu- 
facturing capacity. 

Net current assets amount to £1,973,724. 
The increase in debtors of £545,107 is the 
result of the increased turnover. Stocks at 
£4,190,175 compare with £4,223,102 a year 
ago, and creditors are down by £93,725. 
Provision for taxation, including future 
taxation, amounts to £1,747,898 this year, 
as compared with £1,581,094 at June 30, 
1952. Bank overdrafts have increased by 
£743,229. 

On the other side of the balance sheet the 
excess profits tax postwar refund suspense 
account has been reduced by £200,000, 
which, with £800,000 drawn from general 
reserve account, has been capitalised in the 
form of £500,000 of 54 per cent Third Pre- 
ference stock and £500,000 of additional 
Ordinary stock, so that the issued capital 
now stands at £2,500,000. The balance of 
£19,235 on the excess profits tax postwar 
refund suspense account has been transferred 
to general reserve account, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The consolidated profit for the year, in- 
cluding dividends on investments, amounts 
to £1,284,033, as compared with {1,320,164 
for the year ended June 30, 1952. After 
provision for tax (including £150,000 for 
excess profits levy) on-all profits earned to 
date, the net profit is £436,248, against 
£529,208 a year ago. During the year 
we received a dividend of $50,000 from 
our Canadian ~ subsidiary. company, of 
which £11,002, the net proceeds, after 
tax, have been carried to our appropriation 
account. 


We have transferred £300,000 to general 
reserve account and a dividend on the 
Ordiniry stock of 6 per cent is recommended. 


The output of the group, which is employ- 
ing over 10,000 people, is 26 per cent 
above that of last year. The input and 
output have been in balance, leaving an 
unchanged value of unexecuted orders of 
£16 million. Armament output has increased 
by 40 per cent, compared with an increase 
of 10 per cent in civil work, the 
latter being adversely affected by the re- 


— demand for meters, particularly from 
a0TOad, 


_ The Canadian company, while maintaining 
its turnover, has, in the latter part of the 
year, experiehced some difficulty in obtaining 
Satisfactory prices for some of its principal 
Products, resulting in a moderate reduction 
in profits, which, after payment of a dividend 
amounung to $50,000, have been retained in 
its own funds, A building has been com- 


pleted for the manufacture of apparatus for 
the Royal Canadian Air Force, and the first 
instruments have been made and delivered. 

¢ American company has made a loss 
Which it has carried forward, 


EXPANSION 


POWER TRANSFORMERS 


We have continued to expand our output 
of power transformers, and this was 25 per 
cent higher by value than the corresponding 
figure for 1951-52. Among the orders 
received is another important one from the 
dollar market, for six 230-ky transformers 
for the McNary dam, in the USA. The 
extensions authorised to the buildings of the 
Avenue works at Hollinwood are now 
finished, and we are deriving the benefit from 
the consequent redisposition of manufactur- 
ing facilities. 

Important deliveries made recently include 
two 100-MVA transformers for the British 
Electricity Authority at Leeds, two further 
230-kv units in addition to those already sup- 
plied to Finland, one unit for 301 kv and two 
for 275-ky for the Aluminum Company of 
Canada.» We have also delivered three large 
impulse generators, and the manufacture of 
a 1 million volt DC cable-testing equipment 
for Norway is now complete. 


IMPROVED DEMAND FOR METERS 


The fall in sales input of electricity meters 
towards the latter end of the last financial 
year has been reflected in a considerable drop 
in output for the current year. The demand 
for meters remained depressed during the 
year, both from home and export markets. 
Since the end of the fiancial year there has 
been an improvement in both these markets. 
Measures continue to be taken for lowering 
production costs by the provision of special- 
purpose machinery. 


The current year has seen a fall in the out- 
put of our foundry. This reflects thé posi- 
tion elsewhere in the industry where the 
market has become more competitive. Floor 
space has been added to our Moston factory 
for the manufacture of electrical gyroscopes 
and fire control equipment for the Ministry 
of Supply and the Admiralty, and we have 
participated in offshore procurement orders 
for Nato. 


The demand for indicating instruments 
and allied equipment is well maintained and 
shows a slight increase. Work continues on 
our electronic digital computers, and we 
have received another important: order, this 
time from the Royal Dutch Shell Group, 
for a computer for their Amsterdam 
laboratories. 


TELEVISION SETS 


There has been a considerable increase in 
our sales of television sets, which are com- 
petitive both in design and price. The out- 
put of cathode ray tubes and valves showed 
an increase over the previous year and our 
development over a wide field of vacuum 
devices is expanding at a considerable rate. 


The removal of the ban imposed on the 
British Electricity Authority prohibiting pro- 
motional publicity on the use of electricity 
in the home should improve the demand for 
electric fires and water heaters. Satisfactory 
progress continues to be made on the impor- 
tant work of development of guided weapons. 


The output of our Edinburgh factory has 
increased appreciably during the past year. 
In order that production can be stepped up 
further, however, we have taken over a 
factory at Dundee, and this will be in opera- 
tion by the end of 1953. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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AMALGAMATED . 
ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES, 
LIMITED 


QUESTION OF REORGANISATION 


The twenty-ninth annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 29th in 
London, Mr John Waddell, the chairman, 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year ended December 
31, 1952: 


Within the last month or so we have prac- 
tically reached agreement with the Coa] Board 
on all outstanding values and the final posi- 
tion is likely to be a more or less permanent 
balance due by the parent company to the 
British Anthracite Company, Limited, of 
some £500,000 to £600,000. 


Our operating subsidiary, the British 
Anthracite Company, Limited, has again had, 
considering all the difficulties, a very success- 
ful year. The trading profit comes out at 
some £563,000 compared with £602,000. 


FUTURE DIVIDENDS 


We have, as I see it, three courses open to 
us as regards dividends, but they depend on 
the attitude of both classes of stockholders. 
These three courses are as follows: 


We can leave the capital deficit standing in 
the balance sheet ad infinitum and distribute 
whatever profits are available. ‘This means 
the preference stockholders have an annual 
non-cumulative participation of a further 4 
per cent on their capital, at which stage the 
ordinary stockholders receive 14 per cent on 
their capital, 


The second alternative is the direct oppo- 
site of this, whereby the equity stockholders 
might feel that their proportion of any such 
distribution would be so small that it would 
be better to have nothing distributed but to 
use all available profits ploughed back to make 
good their capital deficit. 


There is some justification for such a policy 
because it would conserve entirely for the 
benefit of the ordinary stockholders what 
would have been paid out in participation to 
the preference stockholders together with the 
distributed profits tax relating thereto, as well 
as any ordinary dividends contemplated. 


POSSIBLE COMPROMISE 


The third alternative is a compromise 
whereby the capital might be brought more in 
line with the value of the assets, which would 
be a’ good feature, and where, by a rearrange- 
ment of the rights between the participating 
stock and the equity stock, it might enable 
both parties to receive some extra dividend at 
an early date. Thus, the preference stock- 
holders would actually collect some of their 
participation which otherwise might be 
blocked, and the ordinary stockholders might 
collect in cash some of the profits which 
otherwise they would have to plough back 
into the business for an indefinite period. 


I hope the foregoing has clearly set out the 
issue between the preference and equity 
stockholders, and in view of the possible 
conflict of interests I would say that your 
board feel that a reorganisation scheme under 
the third alternative above is the most desir- 
able course to follow. 


If it appears to be the general wish of 
our members that such a reorganisation 
scheme should be considered your board will 
undertake to place one before the members 
within three months. 

At the meeting, in response to an enquiry 
from the chairman, stockholders unanimously 
voted in favour of the suggestion to reorga-~ 
nise the capital of the company. 


The report was adopted. 
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NEEPSEND STEEL & TOOL 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


SIR STUART C. GOODWIN’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
this company was held on November 3rd at 
Sheffield, Sir Stuart C. Goodwin, JP, chair- 
man, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 

The parent company’s reserves and sur- 
plus are now £392,190, as compared with 
£336,226 last year. Current assets total 
£.1,638,457, against current liabilities and 
provisions £1,326,453, giving an excess of 
current assets of over £312,000, which places 
the company in a satisfactory position. 

The consolidated reserves and surplus 
amount in total to £2,524,640, in comparison 
with last year’s figure of £2,187,881, which is 
an increase of over £330,000. Current assets 
of the whole group amount to £2,871,117, 
against current liabilities and provisions of 
£576,331, showing an assets excess of 
£.2,294,786. The Neepsend group of com- 
panies is in a very sound financial position. 


The trading profits for the year before taxa- 
tion have amounted to £920,266, as against 
a figure of £1,135,250 in the previous year. 
After providing for transfer to general reserve 
and for proposed dividends and bonus, the 
carry forward is £1,238,699, against 
£1,014,979 brought forward. 

The dividend and bonus declared on the 
ordinary stock of the company represents a 
distribution of just over 4 per cent, free of 
tax, on the capital employed in the Neepsend 
group of companies. 


The report was adopted. 


CRYSTALATE LIMITED 
MR J. LESSER’S SPEECH 


The annual general meeting of Crystalate 
Limited was held on October 27th in London. 


Mr J. Lesser (chairman and managing 
director), in the course of his speech, said: 
For the eighteen months to March 31, 1953, 
the accounts of Crystalate Limited show a 
profit, before taxation, of £38,930, as com- 
pared with £29,828. After all taxation has 
been provided for, the result is a profit of 
£16,104, as compared with £13,750. 

The consolidated accounts show a profit, 
before taxation, of £119,144, of which taxa- 
tion absorbs £62,362, leaving £56,782 net. 
The previous accounts showed a profit of 
£70,208 before taxation and after taxation a 
profit of £40,161. The financial position of 
the group continues to be strong. 


As I told you at our last annual general 
meeting, the compression moulding sections 
of the industry were experiencing a recession 
in trade. This recession affected both 
Ebonestos Industries Limited and Crystalate 
Limited. These conditions have persisted 
into the current year. However, within the 
last month or so there have been some signs 
of a revival of demand, which we all hope 
will persist. Mica Products Limited main- 
tained its progress and this improvement has 
continued. This, coupled with the orders on 
hand, would permit our looking forward to a 
reasonably good result in this section of your 
company’s enterprises. The British Homo- 
phone Company, Limited, to date is main- 
taining its trading profit. 


A general summing up of trading for the 
current year to date would be that the group 
as a whole is, at the present moment, working 
on the profitable side. The report was 
adopted. 


ANGLO-CEYLON_ 
& GENERAL ESTATES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


LARGER PROFIT 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of this company was held on November 4th, 
in London, Mr Francis W. Douse, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement. : 

In my statement last year, I reported 
the sale of Holmwood Estate. In con- 
sequence, it was only to be expected that 
the crop of tea in Ceylon for the past season 
would be less than for the previous year. 
This was estimated at 5,339,000 Ib, but un-~ 
fortunately adverse climatic conditions were 
largely the cause of only 5,210,617 lb being 
harvested—an average yield of 661 lb per 
acre, as compared with 700 Ib per acre in 
1951-52, and 651 Ib per acre in 1950-51. 


The average price realised was 35.28d. per 
Ib, as against 33.30d. per Ib last year. De- 
rationing of tea came into force in October, 
1952, and, as I predicted, resulted in slightly 
improved prices for quality teas. The cost 
of production was kept down to approxi- 
mately the same as last year by stringent 
economies in various directions. 


During the past year, the Government has 
tightened up the regulations regarding re- 
cruitment of personnel from overseas, with a 
view to speeding up the process of Ceylon- 
isation. This has been very noticeable in 
regard to recruits for the planting com- 
munity, and has led to some considerable 
concern as to the future prospects of the 
existing non-Ceylonese personnel serving on 
estates, who feel that should the process be 
further intensified, prospects for planters, 
other than probably for senior men, will be 
uncertain. 


Despite the present regulations, I cannot 
think that the Government will adopt any 
extreme measures to reduce non-Ceylonese 
personnel until such time as the country has 
sufficient properly trained young Ceylonese 
who wish to take up planting as a career, so 
important is the prosperity of the tea indus- 
try. to Ceylon. 


MAURITIUS SUGAR CROP 


It had been expected that for 1952-53 the 
Island would harvest another record crop of 
sugar, but in fact the total tonnage was less 
than for the previous year, being 468,000 tons 
as against 483,000 tons. This was due to 
the sucrose content of the canes being 
generally lower owing to weather conditions. 
This company’s crop, however, including that 
of Mon Tresor and Mon Desert Limited, 
was slightly higher at 55,650 tons compared 
with 55,100 tons. The net price realised was 
approximately £32 15s. per ton against 
£30 10s. last year, but again most of the 
increase was absorbed by higher wages and 
enhanced cost of supplies. 


The profit and loss account shows that the 
trading profit of the company and its sub- 
sidiaries amounted to £876,539 as compared 
with £840,539 for the year ended March 
31, 1952. The trading profit for the year is 
satisfactory and although below that of the 
all-time record of 1951 is in excess of the 
previous record in 1950. The directors 
now have pleasure in recommending that a 
final dividend of 20 per cent be paid, making 
30 per cent for the year on £1 million of 
ordinary stock capital. 


After making allowance for amounts. pay- 
able in dividends and crediting the balance 
brought forward from the previous year of 
£123,422, there remains £142,170 at credit 
of profit and loss acount. 


The report was adopted. 
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NAHUMS HOLDINGS 
- LIMITED 


INCREASED LEVEL OF ACTIVi;y 


The fourth annual general meetin: of 
Nahums Holdings Limited will be held on 
November 26th in Manchester. 


The following is an extract from the 
ment by-the chairman and managing 
tor, Mr Daniel R. Nahum, which w.!! be 
presented to the shareholders of the me: ing 


I have pleasure in informing you that 
your group’s trading loss of £16,063 for 
the year ended June 30, 1952, has this vear 
been converted into a profit of £45,873 
net profit after taxation, appropriat: to 
Nahums Holdings Limited, amounted to 
£30,724, the comparative loss for 1951/52 
being £277,366. Group revenue reserves have 
been strengthened to the extent of an addi- 
tional £22,580 this year. With a view to 
conserving the Group’s resources the direc- 
tors. have decided, despite the relatively 
favourable results, not to recommend the 
payment of an ordinary dividend for the 
year ended June 30, 1953. 


The past year, following immediately on 
successive periods of boom and slump, was 
one of readjustment in the textile industry. 
The process of liquidation of stocks, accu- 
mulated by the trade during the recession, 
resulted in a gradual return to a more normal 
level of demand. — Simultaneously, an 
increased measure of confidence was restored. 
Our own experience followed this trend, and 
during the closing months of our year both 
the volume of sales and the level of activity 
in our mills increased considerably. 


Furthermore, I am happy to- state that 
both the volume and value of the Group’s 
turnover for the first four months of the 
current financial year are in excess of 
last year’s comparative figures. The current 
sales order book position is also substin- 
tially stronger than it was at this time |is 
year. 


= 


SUCCESS OF NEW RANGES 


I indicated to you in my last report that 
our cloth departments would concentrate on 
producing new lines; which would be or- 
ginal, attractive and of excellent value. 
new ranges have, in fact, been very well 
received by our customers both at home and 
overseas, and the trade continues to show 
much interest in our current productions. 
Yarn sales in the home trade and abroad 
are encouraging and appear likely to achieve 
the targets that we have set for the current 
year. 


Despite the indications of improvemen: 
our business and in the trade in general, } 
do not wish to be over sanguine, and wou 
strike a note of warning because of 
intrinsic hazards of the textile business «s ° 
whole. For example, the return to season! 
buying does, of course, extend our resourc:s 
fully at certain periods of the year.’ In adu:- 
tion, delivery dates quoted by suppliers a0J 
processing times have also been lengthened, 
with a consequent increase in the elemen' 
risk involved, accompanied by a decrease 
the rate of turnaround of capital employe. 
Margins also tend to diminish as a resu'! 
of increasing competition. _ Moreover, 0° 
should not overlook the difficulty of estim :' 
ing the stability of purcfiasing power at hom: 
together with the -well-known problems ©! 
the export trade and the contraction of ove'- 
seas markets. 


However, your company is taking adva:'- 
tage of the improved conditions in the trace 
and a more satisfa¢ result for the current 
financial year can be hoped for, provided 
that there is no serious set-back or further 
recession in the industry: - 
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ANGLO-ECUADORIAN 
OILFIELDS, LIMITED 


reCORD OIL PRODUCTION 


The thirty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Anglo-Ecuadorian Oilfields, Limited, was 


held on November 3rd in London, the Rt 
Hon Lord Forres, chairman of the company, 
presidil g. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment circulated with the report and accounts 
for the year to March 31, 1953: 


Crude oil production for the year was 
298.476 tons, compared with 269,130 tons for 
the previous year, being an increase of 29,346 
tons. This establishes a record for the field. 
The previous highest production was 281,663 
tons in the year 1939-40. 


[he improvement in production § was 
entirely due to oil from shallow wells; in 
fact, deep production showed a decline of 
7,539 tons compared with the previous year. 
The footage drilled continued to show 
improvement, the total for the year amounting 
to 159.851 ft, compared with 147,810 ft last 
year 

Efforts to find a new deep oil pool con- 
tinued to meet with no success. 


REFINING AND MARKETING 


Your refinery has been operating for over 
two years at its full capacity of just over 
200,000 tons per annum. Owing to the rapid 
and continued expansion of the Ecuadorian 
market in refined petroleum products, we are 
unable to produce the full gasoline require- 
ments of the Republic, and in order to pre- 
vent a shortage of supplies we imported the 


necessary quantity of gasoline to make up the 
deficit. This operation, because of the low 
level of Gevernment-controlled prices for 
refined products, was effected at considerable 
financial loss to your company. Your board 
is giving serious consideration to this matter 
of refined products in view of the continuing 
increase in demand throughout the whole 
country ; this is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing ngures: 


1950-51] 1951-52 
Gallons Gallons 
Gasoline 25,719,438 26,059,604 
crosene 4,647,118 5,128,843 
Dic oil 9,245,831 9,955,329 11,732,180 
Residue 20,859,179 24,783,269 21,387,216 


1952-53 residue production failed to 
mect requirements and the three largest con- 
su the railway, the cement company 

he electric light company, were forced 

rt between them 2,126,673 gallons. 


lhe Government of Ecuador has not 
authorised any increases im the sales prices 
of refined products since 1948, despite the 
fact that there has been a continuous in- 
crease since that year in both materials and 
‘Dour costs. Your board hopes that the 
Government ef Ecuador will soon take steps 
'0 rectify this anomalous state of affairs, 
recognising that it is not only in the best 
interests Of your company but also of the 
nation, that Ecuador should Have a flourish- 
ing petroleum industry. . 


1952-53 
Gallons 
32,571,567 

5,346,224 


CANADA 


>. We announced in the press on February 
“0, 1953, your company has, in partnership 
“ih other British oil companies, made a 
small investment of £16,369 in the Province 
o! Alberta, Canada. 


In the profit and loss account due pro- 
vision has been made for income tax and 
€xcess profits levy... The resultant net profit 
for the year amounts to £188,846, and adding 
» this figure the sum of £145,489 brought 
crward from the previous year, a total of 
£334,335 remains to be allocated. Your board 


recommend that this amount be dealt with 
by the payment of a dividend at the rate of 
10 per cent (less income tax), the allocation 
of £104,377 tw general reserve, £5,945 to 


investment reserve and carrying forward the 
sum of £141,513. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HOSCOTE RUBBER 
ESTATES, LIMITED 


MR H. B. EGMONT HAKE’S 
STATEMENT 





The twenty-first annual general meeting 
of Hoscote Rubber Estates, Limited, will be 
held on November 25th in London. 


The following are extracts from the 
address of the chairman, Mr H. B. Egmont 
Hake, circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

Our trading profit before taxation’ was 
£60,864, against £83,392 for the previous 
year. After taxation the figures are £35,277 
for the year under review against {38,996 
previously. To. this year’s profit, however, 
has been added on account of war damage 
grants a further sum amounting, after pro- 
vision for taxation thereon, to £11,115. You 
will note that we have appropriated £10,249 
to development reserve, bringing that reserve 
up to £75,000, and £21,566 to the reserve 
for replacement of planted areas, which after 
covering the actual cost of replanting during 
the year (£11,566) increases that reserve to 
£50,000. If our recommendation for a 12} 
per cent dividend is approved, the carry 
forward will be £18,328, which: shows an 
increase of £2,546 over the amount brought 
in. 


If you will turn to the balance sheet you 
will see that a sum equivalent to the com- 
pany’s issued capital, £175,000, together with 
the development reserve, £75,000, has been 
invested in the fixed assets, all but £5,000 
still unspent. This means that the reserve 
for replacement of planted areas, £50,000, 
and the general reserve, £30,000, are repre- 
sented by the surplus of current assets over 
the combined total of current liabilities and 
estimated future taxation; this surplus 
amounts to £103,326, which equals approxi- 
mately £20 per planted acre, and is con- 
sidered adequate, for the time being, for the 
purpose of working capital and bringing our 
immature areas into bearing. 


The proportion which our immature areas 
bear to the total planted acreage is 10.3 per 
cent, which is on the low side and indicates 
that replanting/new planting should be 
accelerated in the interests of our future 
earn:nz power. It is low because it has been 
the board’s policy, while considerably 
strengthening the replacement reserve out of 
the profits while prices were high, to go slow 
with actual replanting/new planting during 
that period, while wages were high. With the 
more recent fall in costs it will be the board’s 
policy to improve the ratio to which I have 
referred. 


The crop was practically the same as for 
the previous year, and it still remains, as I 
have said on previous occasions, below what 
we expect to get when the districts in which 
our estates lie return to normal. The general 
improvement in Malaya cannot yet be said 
to have lessened appreciably the fear of 
terrorism among our labourers, but recently 
the military and police have made a deter- 
mined attempt at last to clean up hostile 
elements around our Pertang properties, and 
it is our hope that an improvement will 
become apparent from now on. 


I mentioned to you last year that the drive 
for cheaper production was under way, and 
in fact our estate cost of production, inchud- 
ing special grades manufactured, shows a 
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decline of 2d. per pound, and the all-in cost 
(including a fall of 14d. in export duty, which 
fell with the price) was reduced by Sd. per 
pound, which accounts for the not unsatis- 
factory level of profit in a year in which the 
sale price of our product fell by 8}d. per 
pound. 





PURNELL & SONS LIMITED 


(Printers and Bookbinders) 


The nineteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Purnell & Sons Limited was held on 
October 30th at the Charing Cross Hotel, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, Mr W. Harvey 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr Bertram Clarke, 
ASAA) read the notice convening the mect- 
ing and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the address by the chair- 
man which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts: 


I have pleasure in submitting to you the 
accounts of your company for the year to 
December 31, 1952. The delay in presenting 
the accounts has arisen from two factors: 
the time taken to obtain the consignment 
balances from our overseas agents, and the 
desire of your directors to be satisfied that 
the taxation reserve was adequate. In regard 
to the reserve for taxation we have not yet 
arrived at the final settlement with the 
Revenue, but for those years in which agree- 
ment has been reached the reserve has been 
more than adequate. 


You will remember that at the last annual 
general meeting I pointed out that there had 
been a recessfon in some branches of the 
printing trade during the first six months, 
but at the same time I indicated that the 
conditions had improved, and this continued 
to be so to the end of the year. 


TRADING RESULTS 


The profit of the group for the year before 
providing for taxation shows a. decrease of 
£83,077, the comparative figures being: 


1952 £358,861 

1951 £441,938 
The net profit, however, shows an increase 
of £15,073 due to the lower rate of taxation. 


You will notice from the balance sheet 
that during the year we have added to our 
fixed assets after depreciation a sum of 
approximately £90,000. 


Your directors deemed it advisable to 
construct a new factory and install the latest 
plant in order to widen the fields of our 
activities by entering the packaging business. 
The new factory is now nearly complete and 
most of the plant installed and we have 
every reason to believe that in future years 
this will add to the profit of the company. 


In regard to the trading of the past nine 
months I am pleased to report that all 
branches of the group have been working to 
capacity and that the profits are slightly 
larger than those of the first nine months of 
1952, and if no unforeseen circumstances 
arise between now and the end of the year 
I anticipate that the year’s trading will be 
satisfactory. 


I wish to pay a tribute to my colleagues 
on the board, all of whom give their full 
time to the company, and to express my 
thanks to the staff and workpeople for their 
services during the year under review. 


The report and accounts were adopted 
and the final dividend of 25 per cent, less 
tax, making 40 per cent, less tax, for the 
year, was approved. 

The retiring director, Mr S. V. Wilshire, 
was re-elected and the other formal business 
having been duly transacted, the proceed- 
ings terminated, at 
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WILLIAM DOXFORD AND 
SONS, LIMITED 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 
DR E. P. ANDREAE’S SPEECH 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
William Doxford and Sons, Limited, was 
held on October 30th, in London. 


Dr E. P. Andreae (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said : 


The trading profit at £777,339 compares 
with £601,744 for the previous year. After 
charging £450,000 for taxation on the profits 
of the year, and crediting £27,000 income 
tax over-provided in previous years, the net 
profit amounts to £354,339, compared with 
{£.253,744—an increase of approximately 
£100,000. 


We are again recommending the capitalisa- 
tion of £50,000 of undivided profits. 


Those of you who have been following the 
fortunes of this company will have long since 
realised that the issued capital bore little 
relation to the capital employed in the busi- 
ness. Only five years ago the issued ordinary 
capital was £500,000 out of an authorised 
ordinary capital of £750,000. Your directors 
then decided on a policy of capitalising the 
sum of £50,000 each year, by the issue of 
50,000 fully paid ordinary shares. Whilst in 
some measure these capitalisations have re- 
duced the disparity between the issued share 
capital and capital actually employed, they 
have not fully dealt with the problem. If 
at this meeting you approve of the capitalisa- 
tion of £50,000 of undivided profits in respect 
of the year under review, the issued ordinary 
capital of the company will amount to 
£750,000. Your directors are proposing to 
double this capital in one operation by a 
further issue early next year of 750,000 shares 
in the proportion of one for one. For con- 
venience, it will also be proposed that all the 
ordinary shares shall be converted into stock, 


In accordance with the resolution set out 
in full in the notice convening this meeting, 
you will be asked -to agree that the authorsed 
share capital be increased by the creation of 
i further 1,250,000 ordinary shares of {1 
each. 

This, of course, is a preliminary step 
necessary to the actual issue of 750,000 new 
shares just mentioned, which will be the 
subject of an extraordinary general meeting 
to be convened for January 18th next year, 
You will note that following the proposed 
increase in the authorised ordinary share 
capital, there will remain unissued £500,000 
nominal capital after the one for one issue 
has been approved and made. 


I must emphasise that when the necessary 
resolutions giving effect to our proposals are 
passed, no further issues of shares, either for 
cash or by way of capitalisation, are at present 
contemplated, neither am I indicating any 
increase in the total amount of dividend 
distribution following the increase in the 
issued capital, other than that attributable 
to the one for fourteen share issue now 
before you. 


WORKS FULLY OCCUPIED 


During the year our works were again 
fully occupied, although the output was 
limited by the restricted availability of steel. 
Whilst the’ steel position has slightly im- 
proved recently, we are, in fact, still receiving 
much less steel than we need to take full 
and proper advantage of our new installa- 
tions. I see little likelihood of any material 
inctease in the amount of steel available for 


shipbuilding for some considerable time to 
come. 


The number of ships which have been 


built powered by Doxford engines now 
approaches 850 and, as there are well over 
250 engines still building or on order, the day 
is not far off when the 1,000th Doxford 
engined ship will be in commission. 

As is generally known, the inquiry for new 
ships is now very limited and, whilst this 
may be due in, some degree to the long 
deliveries quoted, there is no doubt that the 
ever-increasing cost of new ships has reached 
a point where it has become almost impos- 
sible for shipowners to reconcile these high 
initial costs with the great drop in freights, 
Whilst, therefore, your company still has 
about three years’ work on its books, the 
outlook beyond that is impossible to foresee. 
There are bound to be periodical setbacks in 
any industry, but our faith in the ultimate 
prospects of your company is evidenced by 
our determination to carry on with the major 
developments already planned. 


INDUSTRIAL FINANCE 
AND INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


IMPROVING MARKETS 
MR J. N. BUCHANAN’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-eighth annual general meet- 
ing of The Industrial Finance and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited, will be held on 
December llth at 82 King William Street, 
London, E.C. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr J. N. Buchanan, DSO, MC, 
which has been circulated with the report 
and accounts for the year ended June 30, 
1953 : 


The first half of the year covered by these 
accounts was one of reduced aotivity. The 
company’s business, however, improved 
during the second half. Owing to the un- 
certainty of the outlook at the beginning of 
the year, an unusually high proportion of the 
company’s funds was kept in cash or short- 
dated investments. Partly as a result of this, 
there has been a slight fall—about 34 per 
cent—in our investment income, of which 
I gave warning in my last statement. 


You will see in the profit and loss account 
that no charge has been made for profits 
tax. A large part of the company’s revenue 
is in the form of franked investment income, 
which does not attract tax. In addition, we 
still have some relief available as a result 
of the change made in 1950 in the basis of 
valuing our investments and also of the 
depreciation of investments suffered last year. 


CONTINENTAL HOLDINGS 


The recovery of moneys invested in Ger- 
many before the war is continuing. This 
year’s total is the highest achieved so far and 
your directors recommend a bonus of 2 per 
cent, less income tax, on this account. In 
order to enlighten shareholders who had 
acquired their shares in the last few years, I 
should perhaps emphasise two points. Firstly, 
all continental investments were entirely 
written off in 1940. Secondly, the resultant 
losses had been allowed for in computing our 
earlier liability for taxation; consequently, 


recoveries subsequently made will be subject 
to taxation. 


_ The time factor governing these recoveries 
is difficult to assess with any degree of 
accuracy, more particularly in cases where 
we endeavour to reach agreement for capital 
repayments in blocked Deutsche marks rather 
than fund such loans on a long-term basis. 
If and when some measure of success attends 
our efforts, as this year, it is thé intention 


of your board that shareholders shall derive 


benefit in some’ form. 
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As lately announced in the Pre. you 
company has taken @ participation in ’rivare 
Enterprises Investment Company, | ited. 
Your board are of opinion that the cid in 


which this concern will be operati;: ili 
offer opportunities of useful collabor ::on. 


The opening months of the co: 


yany’s 
current year have witnessed a sat: ACtory 
improvement in markets, with conse. vential 
effect on the investment portfolio, wh :!st on 
the financial side a number of promisi:» pro- 
positions are in course of examinati 
Once again our sincere thanks are jue to 
the Managing Director and all the «: {i for 
the satisfactory results of the past ye::, and 
in your name I wish to record our ap recia- 


tion of their fruitful work. 


MERLIMAU PEGOIH|, 
LIMITED 


PRICE FALL AFFECTS PROFIIs 





The forty-fourth annual eral meeting of 
Merlimau Pegoh, Limited, was heid on 
November 4th in London, Mr J. L. Milne, 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


Although the parent company’s crop was 
slightly higher and its costs somewhat lower 
in the year ended March 31, 1953, than in 
the previous twelve months, the profit, before 
taxation, was down from £268,473 to / 76,237. 
This was due to lower prices ruling for 
rubber, which affected our sale proceeds and 
also to reduced dividends from our subsidy 
companies. 

The extent of the fall in the price o! our 
product will be appreciated if I tell you that 
whereas the average spot London price for 
No. 1 R.S.S. for the year was about Id. 
per Ib., it was around 3s. 8d. per Ib. for the 
previous year. 


After deducting from the above-mentioned 
profit of £76,237 the amount require! for 
loan stock interest, £11,128, and tax:ion, 
£29,339, there was a balance of pro! ol 


£35,770. Out of this a dividend of 5 per cent 
was paid on October 10, 1953. After m iking 
transfers and adjustments there is a cbil 
balance for the year of £15,469, «!uch 
reduces the carry forward from {41,! 7 to 
£25,668. 


The lower price ruling for rubber nat~:ally 
also affected the results of our subsidiary 
companies and, as will be seen from the -on- 
solidated accounts, the profit, before tax:'.on, 
of the whole group was reduced ‘rom 
£419,031 to £107,271. 


The report was adopted. 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit prov de: 
a means whereby the specialist know!« ize 
of The Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both 4 
home and overseas, can be directed to ‘he 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit -an 
supply information and prepare reports on 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable 2°, 
it can provide authoritative opinions »0 
specific problems. ; 
The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s. 
London, S.W.1 
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Kt people 


‘Ghristmas 


Pan-Climatic 
Jars of 25 


(in three sizes) 


DIPLOMATS..... 4} inches 
PETIT CORONAS 5 inches 
CORONAS..... 54 inches 


Also available in a wide range 
of other packings and sizes. 


Here, for the man who appreciates fine cigars, 
is something that is, in sober truth, ‘Just what he 
always wanted’. Something that, till Lambert and 
Butler recently introduced it, was not to be had 
except at an increased price. A polystyrene jar that 
keeps each cigar inside it at the critical peak of per- 
fect condition, unaffected by any change that our 
versatile climate can ring. 25-finest Jamaica cigars, 
each permanently in perfect condition ... What 
better gift than that ! 


_ LA TROPICAL: 


Finest Jamaica Cigars 


: Sole Importers—Lambert and Butler of Drury Lane 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
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“I’m glad I bought you a 


VANTELLA shix2” 


‘To match every Vantella shirt are two ever 
smart, ever comfortable VAN HEUSEN collars, 
unshrinkable like the vAN HEUSEN neckband, 
long lasting like the vAN HEUSEN cuffs, 
Tailored in coat style. Reduced price 46/- 


Pattern card available from: COTELLA, OXPORU STREET, W.2 


a JEKYLL 





Another brilliant idea from the 
famous Bury leather craftsmen — 
and the Unicorn Document Case is 
born . .. to lead a double life ! 





1. See it first, slim as a folio case for carrying under the arm, packing 
in a suitcase or slipping in a desk drawer, A light spring holds the 
handle flat. 


2. Then unzip all round and load it with 3,000 (yes, three 
thousand !) sheets of paper in its three roomy compartments 
(it makes a fourth when closed). 


3. Now 4 thick, it is as capacious as a big briefcase, and can be 
carried by the strong leather handle. 


Size 17’ x 11’, the Unicorn Document Case is beautifully stitched 
and hand-finished by skilled leather craftsmen and sold direct to 
you at work-bench Model F.X.8 in golden tan, brown or 
black polished hide £4.18.0 (U.S.A, $14.50). Model F.X.9, in 
golden tan or Autumn tan pigskin £7.10.0 (U.S.A. $22.00). Either 
model can be fitted with a lock at an extra cost of 5/- ($0.75). 
Post free and tax free in U.K., carriage and insurance free to U.S.A. 
(20% Customs duty payable in U.S.A.). 


UNICORN LEATHER CO. LTD. 


Obtainable at our Showroom 39, Burlington Arcade, Piccadilly, WA, 
or by post, with money-back guarantee of satisfaction ftom our work- 
shops af- WOODHILL WORKS (Dept. ET 16), BURY, LANCS. 
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power presses working with pressures up to 1000 
tons...a factory area at Cowley alone more than 
half the size of Hyde Park. ; . Here, indeed, 
with its 12,000 and moré workers, is one of 
Britain's greatest industrial enterprises,” 


FROM THESE IMMENSE presses come bodywork and _ pressings 
for many of the most famous fiames’ in’ the British motor-car 
industry, including Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, 
Lanchester, Morris, Morris Commercial, M.G., Riley, Rover, 
Singer, Wolseley. 

Pressed Steel Company Limited are the largest car body manu- 


facturers in Britain and pioneers in this country both of pressed steel 
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An artist's impression of a 
battery of Clearing dou! 
action presses in one of the 
vast press shops at Cow | 
Oxford. 
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cars in the making 


bodywork and unitary construction in quantity. The unequall: 
service of the Company to the British motor-car industry is found 
on engineering and production facilities second to none, an organs 
tion without parallel in Britain, and unsurpassed technical experien 
In its continued — and continual — expansion this 


service will, also, not be denied to manufacturers yet t° 
achieve world renown. 


YW PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


PACTORIES : COWLEY, OXFORD. THEALE, BERKSHIRE. LINWOOD, SCOTLAND 


HEAD OFFICE: COWLEY. 


LONDON OFFICE: SCEPTRE HOUSE, 169 REGENT STREET, W.1. 


Manufacturers also of Presteold Refrigerators, Steel Railway 
Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Pressings of all types. 
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ask the typist 


all the tests a typewriter undergoes the typist’s 

‘st is the final and most important one. On its result 
lepends the assessment of the typewriter’s value. 
) pass it, the typewriter must produce work of a 
very high standard, quickly, quietly and easily; the 


Senses gad cides iecianraaaamen andi coe eee 


uch must be light; the carriage movement firm 


id precise; every one of the 2,400 parts working 





faultlessly. 
iveful planning and precision engineering ensure 
every Imperial typewriter is, above all else, a 
ist’s typewriter. Asa result, Imperial typewriters 
ve been passing the typist’s test all over the world 
more than fifty years. 


Sane peeys. =- 


Imperial 


LEICESTER 
CRCI2 


'MPERIAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY LIMITED - 
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NOW TO INDIA 


Pan American's LOW FARE 
Clipper Tourist Service 








In fast Super-6 Clippers — the 
world’s latest tourist airliners 


NOW—one more step forward in Pan American’s campaign for lower 
cost air transport! The famous,“ Rainbow’’ Clipper Tourist service —in- 
augurated across the Atlantic in May 1952, extended to the Middie East 
in April this year, now reaches out still further eastwards to Calcutta! 
Giant new Super-6 Clippers* — especially designed for tourist passenger 
comfort. Fastest, most modern airliners on Tourist service anywhere. 
Spacious, pressurized cabins. You're as comfortable aloft as in an air- 
conditioned hotel. 
Delicious complimentary meals. Bar service 
available. Courteous cabin attendants. 
No change of plane. One Pan American 
ticket all the way, direct routing. 
Same experienced crews. Your Rainbow 
crew are the same experienced men who 
have built Pan American’s world-wide 
reputation for comfort and dependability. 
Let your Travel Agent arrange your trip. His services are free! Or call Pan 
American at 193/4 Piccadilly, London W.1: Telephone REGent 7292. And at 


Prestwick Airport, Ayrshire: Telephone Prestwick 79883 Ext. 402. 
*Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, Inc 


TYPICAL SINGLE FARES 
FROM LONDON TO: 
Basra - - £91-0- 
£118-0- 


0 

Karachi - 6 
New Delhi £126-0-0 
0 


Calcutta - £137-0- 
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ONL-FILLED ELECTRIC 
TROUBLE FREE—NO MAINTENANCE 


SAFETY RADIATOR 


From £1317 Hi inc Puechase Tax: 


puuc iT iN ANYWHERE 


Write for detai.s to 


HURSEAL LTD., 229 REGENT STREET, W.! 
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For MARINE INSURANCE 


You'll be on good terms with 
THE 


NORTHERN 


AS 


FIRE - LIFE 


SURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 


of 4 
LONDON | [qe}i]| ABERDEEN 


1 Moorgate, E.C.2 i Union Terrace 





Founded 1836 Group Assets over £50,000,000 


* MARINE + ACCIDENT + MOTOR + HOUSEHOLD + PENSIONS 


NOVEMBER 


1983 
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